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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


TIME keeps in constant touch with the academic 
world. Our writers and correspondents search out 
scholars in many fields, seek their thoughts and en- 
list their help with future ideas or stories already 
under way. Occasionally, some of us get a chance to 
go beyond weekly news concerns and discuss long- 
range issues and new ideas with academicians and 
other intellectuals. In May 1971 several Time Inc. ed- 
itors, writers and correspondents were the beneficiar- 
ies of a thoughtful two-day colloquy at the University 
of Chicago; equally provocative was a series of infor- 
mal meetings in the fall of 1972 with thinkers in Los get 
Angeles. This month 19 top editorial Time Inc. staff- 
ers met in the library of the Harvard Faculty Club in 
Cambridge, Mass., with scholars in several disci- 
plines. The purpose of the seminars, as envisaged by 
Editor in Chief Hedley Donovan, was to explore the 
problems of a “post-Watergate America.” 

Harvard Sociologist Daniel Bell, a FORTUNE ed- 
itor for ten years, opened the discussion with an anal- 
ysis of America’s recent failures, including aspects 
of the Great Society, Viet Nam and Watergate. So- 
cial Scientist David Riesman talked about higher ed- 
ucation; Radcliffe President Matina Horner dis- 
cussed the outlook for women; Bernard Frieden, — giesman 
director of the M.I.T.-Harvard Joint Center for Ur- 
ban Studies, the scarcity of housing. The other sem- 
inar participants: Law Professor Paul Freund, Har- 
vard Business School Dean Lawrence Fouraker, 
Historian Bernard Bailyn, Sociologist Gene Sharp, 
John F. Kennedy Library Director Dan Fenn Jr., 
Head of Harvard Russian Research Center Adam 
Ulam, and Harold Demone Jr., professor of social 
welfare at Harvard Medical School. At a Monday- 
night dinner in Boston, the TIME contingent met 
with Pat Caddell, a young pollster who made a name 
for himself working in Senator George McGovern’s 
presidential campaign, and three Massachusetts 
members of Congress: Margaret Heckler, Paul Cro- — yorner 
nin and James Burke. 

Most of the planning of the seminars was un- 
dertaken by our Boston Bureau Chief Sandra Bur- 
ton, TIME Behavior Correspondent Ruth Mehrtens 
Galvin, and Louis Banks, former Time Inc. edito- 
rial director, who is now a Harvard Business School 
professor and a member of Time Inc.'s board of di- 
rectors. The guest speaker at the final dinner was 
Former Attorney General Elliot Richardson. “I am 
still a litle worried,” Richardson told us, “about the 
fact that TIME wants to know what's going to hap- 
pen next. I would have thought you had quite enough 
to do telling us what happened last week.” RICHARDSON 
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productivity to research. 


The most vivid example I know of 
what productivity can do is right before 
your eyes — your television set. 

For the last six years, while the 
price of almost everything has been 
soaring, the price of a color TV set has 
actually fallen by some two percent each 
year. And today’ color TV is even better 
and more reliable. 

Or take the transistor. 

In the early 1960's, the transistor 
could be used only individually. It cost 
about $15. Today, as many as 10,000 tran- 
sistors, microscopic in size, are formed 
on tiny silicon chips to create entire 
circuits —and each of these chips costs 
only $10 to $20. Theyre being used not 
only to make well-known electronic 
products better and cheaper but in 
altogether new ways. For example, in 
pocket calculators, watches and auto- 
mobile ignitions. 

What's behind these achievements? 

Two indispensable factors are 
skilled, highly motivated working men 
and women, and union leadership that 
is farsighted and constructive. 

Another is the willingness to com- 
mit vast funds to new plants and 
improved manufacturing techniques. 

Still another is the whole range of 
managerial skills. Not least of these is 
sound marketing — knowing what the 
buyer wants, and determining to pro- 
vide it where and when he wants it. 

Finally, there is a vital element that 
has always loomed large in productivity 
—particularly in electronics. That is 
research and development to create new 
ways of doing things. 

Through 5,000 years, from the pot- 
ter’s wheel to the printed circuit, the 
ideas of inventive minds have made it 
possible to multiply the output of useful 
goods without a corresponding increase 
in the cost of producing them. 


Unfortunately, there are not enough 
examples like color TV and transistors. 

One reason is a failure to develop 
and apply new technology rapidly 
enough. As a result, we in the United 
States have lost some of our competitive 
edge. In some fields, too many basic 
innovations turn up in products we 
import. 

We need to stimulate inventive- 
ness and to encourage swift translation 
of the results into better production 
methods and useful new products. 

The need is great enough to war- 
rant a special incentive in the national 
interest. It should take the form of a 
Federal tax credit for industrial re- 
search and development. I would limit 
it to activities that bear directly on 
productive efficiency or product 
innovation. 

Beyond that, we need to grasp that 
higher productivity involves us all — 
and involves our acceptance of change. 
Only by overcoming normal human 
resistance to change —in the front office 
as well as in the factory —can we create 
new and useful products, lower prices, 
new jobs, a better quality of life, and a 
stronger dollar at home and abroad. 


United States Steel has been at the 
forefront of metallurgical research for 
many years. From our laboratories and 
pilot plants have come improved proc- 
esses and equipment as wellas several 
of the most widely used steels produced 
today. These advances are usually highly 
productive for us and for our customers. 
United States Steel Corp., 600 Grant St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 
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In the Spirit of Law 


Sir (Judge John J. Sirica symbolizes the 
American people's concern for truth, Con- 
gratulations on the most appropriate choice 
in recent years. 

D.V. GIRI 

Cambridge. Mass 


Sir / This has not been a very good year, so 
Ihave no quarrel with the selection of Judge 
Sirica as Man of the Year except to note 
that the man chosen was simply performing 
his sworn duty, which is to uphold the law. 
However. this. by today’s standards. may 
be cnough of a rarity to justify such 
recognition 

ROBERT HELING 

Holly wood. Fla. 


Sir / Accolades to Time for selecting Judge 
Sirica, who may eventually become Man of 
the 20th Century in helping rescue a des- 
perate people from an equally desperate 
and dangerous tyrant 

(MRS.) IRENE COHEN 

New York City 


Sir / lapplaud Time’s selection of Judge Si- 
rica as Man of the Year 

Judge Sirica is our modern David who 
slew Goliath Nixon by steadfastly insisting 
that our country’s laws be upheld and re- 
spected in the Anglo-American tradition, 
rather than be flexed and molded to meet 
the needs of “Fix-It Nixon.” 

Judge Sirica has done our country a 
tremendous service for which we are 
grateful. 

FRANK R. GAMMARDELLA 

Stony Brook, N-Y 


Sir / Ata time when we all need some good 
examples in the os oe echelons of Govern- 
ment. you are to be commended on your 
choice of a man who is not flashy, but is hon- 
orable: one who is not a puppet of the pow- 
ers that be. but instead dispenses justice fair- 
ly and impartially. 

None of us is above the law and it is 
time that we Americans realized this. 

LUCY L. RANKIN 

Lancaster. Pa. 


Sir / Terrific 

was possible. 
MRS. PHILLIP PROULN 
Detroit 


Absolutely no other choice 


Sir / If Judge Sirica had solved our infla- 
tion and oil-shortage problems, then I 
would bestow upon him the Man of the 
Year honors. 

PHILIP YARNELE 

Baltimore 


Sir / | protest your selection of Judge John 
Sirica as Man of the Year. His handling of 
the Watergate defendants has been manip- 
ulative. punitive and opportunistic. not 
qualities for which Men (or Women) of the 
Year should be selected. 

RICHARD A. DIERCKS 

Mound, Minn 


Sir / 1 say that Judge John Sirica is a de- 
spicable, contemptible, malicious man ob- 
sessed by power who should really not have 
the right to judge and persecute others. 
JOHN LANG 
Concord, N-H 


Sir / May I say that the selection of Judge 
Sirica as Man of the Year is as poor a se- 
lection as you have ever made. 

He is not a good jurist. not a balanced 
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judge and. if you had to select him, the least 
you could have done was to label him 
“Chief Prosecutor.” 

PAUL J. MUNDII 

Milwaukee 


Sir / “Judge Who?” That's what people will 
be saying a few years from now, when they 
are still discussing Kissinger. Kohoutek. 
and the Arab leaders whose actions were 
of international significance during trou- 
bled 1973. 

MRS. R.H. CRESWELE 

Phoenix, Ariz 


Dice in the Tea 


Sir / Your nostalgic Essay on radio [Jan. 7] 
and reference to Fred Allen brought back 
memories of 30 years ago. How we looked 
forward to the residents of Allen's Alley and 
their zany humor. Remember Falstaff 
Openshaw? “From miles around you could 
hear the boom. as Mother fell out of the 
Rainbow Room!” or “Those aren't spots in 
your sugar. Mother: you're putting the dice 
in your tea.” 

PIERRE CALEGARI 

Baltimore 


Sir / Stefan Kanfer must be under 35 or he 
would remember that Mr. District Attorney 
never seemed to “prosecute [criminals] to 
the full extent of the law.” A thoroughly 
eee D.A., he spent all of his radio time 
in the field with a faithful companion. solv- 
ing crimes and making arrests. 

J.D. HARDESTY 

Tempe. Ariz. 


Sir / As Astronomer Carl Sagan points out 
in his The Cosmic Connection; An Extra- 
terrestrial Perspective, any life on other 
planets may at this very moment be listen- 
ing to our old Amos 'n’ Andy and Back- 
stage Wife programs. which only now 
would be reaching them. 

I wonder what they'll make of Orson 
Welles’ War of the Worlds broadcast when 
itreaches them! 

JEROME AGEL 

Manhattan 


Sir / When you talk of the radio of the ‘20s, 
“30s and ‘40s, how can you not mention the 
eat comedians? You quoted Fred Allen, 
ut how can you pass up Jack Benny. Joe 
Penner. Fibber McGee, Eddie Cantor. Easy 
Aces, Amos'n’ Andy and, for the real old- 
timers around. Block and Sully” 

How can you pass up all of the mar- 
velous crooners? Lanny Ross. Bing Crosby, 
Russ Columbo, Arthur Tracey. Morton 
Downey and Kate Smith 

HARVEY GITTLER 

Oberlin. Ohio 


A Missing Image 


Sir / We were dismayed to find no picture 
of Pablo Casals in your “Images °73” (Jan. 
ih This man. one of the greatest musicians 
of all time. dedicated his life to bringing 
peace on earth. 

ANDREW W. SMITH-MEAD 

SUZANNE V. SMITH-MEAD 

Waban. Mass. 


Man for All Seasons 


Sir / Your article “Andrew Greeley. Inc.” 
{Jan. 7] was a superb analysis of the man 
who has probably the best mind and the fin- 





est writing talent in the post-Vatican I 
American Roman Catholic Church. 

As your article pointed out, Greeley 
very successfully steers a well-balanced via 
media between the Berrigans on the left and 
the Catholic traditionalist movement on the 
right, He has the wisdom of a Cardinal 
Newman, the Irish wit of a Peter Finley 
Dunne, and the insight of an Americanized 
G.K. Chesterton. 

If Greeley is in fact an exile from both 
Chicago's university and its archdiocese. 
this in no way makes him any less of a man 
for all seasons. 

JAMES P. WARD 

Claymont. Del 


Sir / It has been facetiously asseverated by 
some clerical wags here that Father Andrew 
Greeley has already published all his 
thoughts: now he is beginning to publish all 
his fantasies. 
(THE REV.) MARIO DICICCO. O.6.M 
Chicago 


Sir / Thanks for your article devoted to An- 
drew Greeley, Inc. | consider my two years 
working for Andrew Greeley as one of the 
outstanding privileges of my life. Catholic 
theology tells us that part of a priest's job ts 
to “make the bishop present” in the com- 
munity, When there ts no true friendship be- 
tween a priest and his bishop, both of them 
suffer 

The priest. Andrew Greeley, suffers 
because his cardinal-archbishop does not 
seem to care about him. All of us would ben- 
efit if Cody and Greeley could “throw down 
their arms.” 

(THE REV.) NEAL W. MCDERMOTT, OF 

Miami Shores. Fla 


Sir / | wonder if I might add a minor foot- 
note to TimMe’s gracious and generous ac- 
count of my corporate activities. All of the 
cight attempts at full faculty status in the 
University of Chicago were instituted not 
by me but by university chairmen and 
deans. In many of the instances there was a 
strong majority recommendation from the 
units in which I would have served. These 
recommendations were blocked by myste- 
rious forces at higher levels. These forces 
are not only anticlerical but anti-Catholic. 
However. they are not typical of the uni- 
versity, and I do not charge the university 
with cither anticlericalism or anti-Cathol- 
icism. On the contrary, President Levi is, if 
anything. pro-Irish Catholic. which shows 
good taste. 

ANDREW M. GREELEY 

National Opinion Research Center 

Chicago 


Southpaws, Take Heart 


Sir / The Japan Lefthanders League, which 
secks to boost the self-esteem or long-suf- 
fering southpaws (Jan. 7), will find comfort 
in an astonishing fact that I noted while 
working on a book about the Apollo moon- 
landing program. Of the 29 astronauts who 
flew the Apollo missions, no fewer than sev- 
en are lefthanded: Walter Schirra, Donn Ei- 
sele. James Lovell. Michael Collins. Rich- 
ard Gordon. Edgar Mitchell and Charles 
Duke. 

So. members of the sinister set, take 
heart. You not only can get along: you can 
become superachievers 

ROBERT SHERROD 

Washington, D.C 


Sir /1 salute Tokyo Psychiatrist Soichi 
Hakozaki and his lefty liberation crusade. 
A year ago, I found out that all my left- 
handed guitar students suffered from severe 
rhythm problems and a general inability to 
improvise. A specially strung guitar de- 
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THESE ARE TEST RESULTS 
14 SMALL CAR MAKERS WILL PROBABLY 
CHOOSE TO IGNORE. 


MOTOR TREND GAS ECONOMY TEST 


~1.FIAT128 SEDAN.............. ... 34,821 MPG. 


2.DATSUN 1200.....................32.000 MPG 
3.LOTUS EUROPA 5-SPEED....... 30.469 MPG 


4.HONDA CIVIC..................... 30.468 MPG 
9. TOYOTA COROLLA 1600.........29.846 MPG 
6.MG MIDGET MK Ill..............29.250 MPG 


7. VOLKSWAGEN SQUAREBACK...28.676 MPG 
8. OPEL MANTA............... s+eeeee28.129 MPG 
9.DODGE COLT....................... 28126 MPG 


10. CHEVROLET VEGA COUPE.......27083 MPG 


11. JENSEN-HEALEY.................. 26.116 MPG 
12. TRIUMPH SPITFIRE MK IV.....25.658 MPG 
13.AUSTIN MARINA GT.............24.788 MPG 
T4, RENAULT 17...............000042.24375 MPG 





19.SUBARU 4-DOOR SEDAN.......21.828 MPG: 








In August 1973, Motor In fact, the 128’s gasoline makerswill probably continue 
Trend magazine conducted operating costpermilewasa __ to talk about miles per gallon. 
a gas mileage test. miserly 1.17 cents. So close to Not about how far down 

They wanted tofindout apennyamile that even the the list they finished. 
exactly how economical people from Motor Trend Sg —— 
economy Cars really are. were amazed. f 


And they did. If you’re concerned 
Of the fifteen small cars about the gas crisis, you 
that took part in the test, the really owe it to yourself 
Fiat 128 four-doorsedancame to check out the mileage 
out first with 34.821 miles results above. 
per gallon. 


Because most small car 
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The biggest selling carin n Europe. 
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Manufacturing Failures 


Sir / Your article They Shall Not P 
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The Car: 
a stylish rarity built for the wealthy, nnce vas 
the 1930 DuPont Dual Cowl Phaeton. 
Under the hood; a 140-hp., straight-8. 


The Whiskey: 4 


that elegant straight-8, Walker’s DeLuxe. ¥y cae 

Smoothly impressive bourbon made from choicest nce & rears Sie, De 
grain and aged 8 years to perfect maturity. a - 7 “® 
\n undeniable mark of prestige. fy 4 


WALKERS 
DELUXE 


That elegant straight -8 





1973 HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILL. - STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 86 PROOF 





Ford Torino. A great value 
in the mid-size field. 


We say it. You can prove it. 


You don't have to sacrifice six pas- 
senger comfort for good operating 
economy. Look at the mid-size Ford 
Torino carefully, compare its value 
to other mid-size cars 


Look at appointments. 


To begin with, there's a 
full width bench 
seat in hand- 
some cloth or 
} optional vinyl 
upholstery, 
' color-keyed 
¥ carpeting and 
careful attention 
> to detail inside 
/ every Torino 













y Look at comfort. 


Look at Torino’s 6- 
passenger roomand comfort. There's 
plenty of head, hip and leg room, but 
there's also Torino’s super comfort- 


1974 Ford Gran Torino Brougham she 


able seat construction and the feel- 
ing of confidence you get from a 
solid well-built car. 

Look at ride. 


Be sure you're getting a smooth 
steady quiet ride. This mid-size is 
known for its smooth ride on its ad- 
vanced suspension system and for 
its wide tread for easy handling 
And, of course, it's quiet because 
it's a Ford 

Some timely considerations 
for today's driving. 


There's more than one way to look 
at how much it costs to run a car to- 


day. Look at the richly 
regular gas, has a 
tires for thousands of A 


appointed Gran Torino 

a 
26% gallon gas tank, 
extra miles over non-radials, front 







Brougham that runs on 
am. \t 
steel-belted radial ply 


wn with optional bumper group and convenience group 


disc brakes—all standard with start- 
ing prices on base models actually 
less than some small foreign cars 
You'll see that Torino is a good value 
in every way 


Ford and your Ford Dealer not 
only tell you to compare, they'll show 
you how, and also how 
to get even more out 
of the mid-size Torino 
Pick up your free copy 
of The Closer You Look 
Fuel Economy Book 
with timely tips on how menteyen 
to get more mileage =" 
out of today’s driving 

Look no further. For comfort and 
confidence on the road at a price 
surprisingly low, look at the solid 
mid-size Ford Torino at your Local 
Ford Dealer today 





Thecloser you look, 
the better we look. 


FORD TORINO» 


} 


FORD DIVISION Cord > é 





LETTERS 


math skills below cighth-grade level”? The 
teachers can no longer write valid tests or 
conduct meaningful discussions; the faculty 
disagree among themselves about the pur 
pose of education; confused students note 
with increasing frequency that learning is 
not the name of the game: and the men 
tally gifted become turned off 

JANE S. WAGNER 

Redlands, Calif 


Lost Love 


Sir / 1 am sure that I speak for many oth 
ers when I say that the “romance” with 
the big car [Dec. 31] was a beautiful thing 
What ts the old saying—"It's better to have 
loved and lost than never to have loved at 
all”? It surely was nice while it lasted 

SUE FRILOUX 

New Sarpy. La 


Sir / A large car is not a matter of choice 
or status for those of us with four or more 
children: our families will not physically fit 
into compact cars. Any time we go any 
where at all with the whole family. a large 
car is an expensive necessity, not a luxu 
rious frill 

(MRS.) JANET L. HASELEY 

Grifton, N.C 


Sir / 1 know you have considered many as 
pects of the energy crisis and the hardship 
people will be facing. But has anyone con 
sidered the problems of a family like ours? 

We have a handicapped preschooler 
who must be transported several days a 
week (90 miles a week) for therapy. We need 
a large car to transport her wheelchair and 
a carriage for our six-month-old 

So what happens to us and other fam 
ilies in similar situations if gas rationing 
goes into effect and prices continue to rise’ 

MRS. DAVID ANGER 

Basking Ridge. NJ 


A Third Choice 


Sir / Your article “Murder of the Alter 
Ego.” about the assassination of Luis Car 
rero Blanco [Dec. 31]. concludes with the 
statement: "The aging Franco had only two 
choices—to liberalize his regime or face the 
threat of having his country racked by more 
violence.” 

I dispute this statement 

Franco. in my opinion. has a third 
choice: to seek out and destroy the perpe 
trators of violence 

PAUL W. HOPKINS 

Commander, U.S.N. (ret.) 

New Orleans 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Little camera. 
Big features. 






Superb 
t-element //2.7 
Ektar lens. 


Highly accurate 
automatic exposure 
control by CdS 
electric eye and 
electronic shutter. 


Automatic “low-light” 
and “used-flash” 
signals in viewfinder. 





Precision 
coupled 
rangefinder. 


It's the pick of the Pockets. 

It’s the Kodak pocket Instamatic 60 camera. Packed with 
deluxe features. 

Take the superb f/2.7 Ektar lens and the automatic ex- 
posure control, for example. They work together to give 
you brilliant pictures under a wide variety of lighting con- 
ditions. 

And you get sharp color snapshots, 32 x 4 inches. Or 
sharp Pocket color slides that are about one inch square. 

See this little camera with all the big features 
at your photo dealer’s. It’s less than $138. 


Price subject to change without notice 


Kodak pocket Instamatic’ 60 camera. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


A More Profound Peril 


The energy crisis may cause a per- 
manent change in America’s affluent 
way of life. But a more profound peril 

at least in one sober, clear-eyed view 

-lies elsewhere. “In every crisis Amer- 
icans have turned to drink,” declares 
Mrs. Fred Tooze, president of the still 
flourishing, 250,000-member National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the foe of demon rum since 1874. “Li- 
quor dealers admit that since the en- 
ergy crisis began, the consumption of al- 






























coholic beverages has greatly increased 
The need for conserving gasoline may 
even enhance their ‘take, since people 
will remain home and drink more.” 

Mrs. Tooze (rhymes with guess 
what) rightly points out that alcoholism 
is a serious and growing problem in the 
U.S. Whether the energy crisis is adding 
to the problem is less clear. “It's a little 
early to get actual figures,” admits Mrs 
Tooze, “but we know—how well we 
know—that it happens,” And even if it 
does, can’t a bit of good cheer against 
the chill blast of winter be counte- 
nanced? “The only place for a cocktail,” 
says Mrs. Tooze, “is after the rooster.” 


Agnew at the Bar 


The fortunes of Spiro T. Agnew spi- 
ral steadily downward. He has been off 
the federal payroll since last Oct. 10, the 
same day he pleaded nolo contendere to 
a charge of income tax evasion (though 
his perquisites still include a Govern- 
ment-paid staff of six, a Secret Service 
detail and a limousine). Friends have 
been able to raise only $40,000 toward 
paying his legal bills, which may exceed 
$200,000. Last week, rejecting Agnew’s 
plea “not to strip me of my means of live- 
lihood,”” a three-judge panel appointed 
by the Maryland Court of Appeals unan- 
imously agreed that Agnew should be 
disbarred. Said the court: “We see no ex- 
tenuating circumstances allowing a less- 
er sanction.” A final ruling by the full 
Appeals Court is expected by March 

In the meantime, Agnew hopes to 
raise some ready cash by selling his sub- 
urban Maryland home outside Washing- 
ton. The asking price for the 9-room 
Georgian-style house, which Agnew 
purchased for $190,000 about a year ago 
$325,000. Most of the increase is the re- 


sult of $125,000 worth of “protective im- 
provements” ordered by the Secret Ser- 
vice. The former Vice President is not 
required to reimburse the Government 
for such improvements once out of of- 
fice. Agnew still has not found a buyer 
and even if he manages to get the price 
he is asking. there are still those irk- 
some debts to pay 


Trials of the Watergate Jury 


When 23 men and women were 
sworn in as grand jurors for the US. Dis- 
trict Court in Washington on June 5, 
1972, they anticipated a conventional 
two-to-three-month duty before lapsing 
into relative inactivity for the remainder 
of the 18-month term. Less than two 
weeks after the swearing-in, five men 
were arrested on charges of burglary and 
wiretapping at Watergate—and the 
grand jurors have been at the court's dis- 
posal ever since. Their 19-month tour 
of duty is already the longest in district 
court history, and no end is in sight 

Because wrestling with the riddles 
of Watergate means that the jurors are 
called an average of three days a week, 
two of them have lost their jobs for re- 
peated absences from work, and others 
have lost out on promotion opportu- 
nities. Eleven of the 23 jurors are em- 
ployed by the Government and thus 
continue to draw full salaries. Some of 
the others, who include blue-collar 
workers and domestics paid on a daily 
basis, rely heavily on the money they 
get for each day they serve. Until last 
August, that was $20. Then Foreman 
Vladimir N. Pregelj, 46, a researcher 
for the Library of Congress, discovered 
a law entitling grand jurors to an ad- 
ditional $5 a day for service beyond 30 
days. He was unable, however, to per- 
suade court administrators to make the 
pay raise retroactive 

A second Watergate grand jury, 
sworn in last August to deal with an an- 
titrust action against ITT, illegal cam- 
paign contributions and other misdeeds, 
is having similar problems. Last week 
the jury’s foreman, Julian G. Murphy, 
54, an independent insurance broker, 
said that he was quitting because his in- 
come had “dropped at least $1,500 a 
month, and my business was going down 
the drain.” 

But despite the personal sacrifice, 
most of the members of the original jury 
have been remarkably restrained in 
their criticism. Says Foreman Pregelj 
“We are all getting a little tired, but no- 
body wants to drop out, especially now 
We may be in the homestretch and we 
all realize this is a historic case.” 


SUBURBAN MARYLAND HOME FOR SALE 








THE CRISIS/ COVER STORY 
The report was coldly scientific, its 


source unassailably objective, its grave 
import unmistakably clear: at least as 
late as last October, an effort to conceal 
evidence in the Watergate scandal was 
still in operation in the innermost reach- 
es of Richard Nixon’s White House 

No such direct conclusion was ex- 
plicitly drawn, of course, by the six pro- 
fessional sound, recording. and electron- 
ics experts who had _ exhaustively 
examined a presidential tape recording 
containing a mysterious 18-minute de- 
letion of a Watergate conversation be- 
tween Nixon and his intimate aide, H.R 
Haldeman. It would have exceeded both 
their purview and their competence. But 
in reporting to Federal Judge John J. Si- 
rica that the conversation had been 
erased by pushing buttons on a tape re- 
corder at least five—and probably nine 
—times, they had found, in effect, that 
this destruction of evidence necessarily 
had to be deliberate. Until someone 
within the White House steps forward 
to admit that his or her fingers pushed 
those keys to wipe out the conversation, 
the cover-up cannot, indeed, be consid- 
ered to have ended 

An FBI Quiz. In a statement, the 
White House pleaded with “the Amer- 
ican people” to realize that the erasure 
did not prove that the lost conversation 
had contained any incriminating evi- 
dence. But that legally valid distinction 
defied logic and, perhaps more impor- 
tant to Nixon's survival as President, 
plain ordinary common sense. Only the 
White Queen in Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland, as conservative Columnist 
George F. Will observed, was capable 
of believing “six impossible things be- 
fore breakfast.” 

In the wake of the court-appointed 
panel’s devastating findings, the nation 
once again experienced the dismay of 
knowing that FBI agents were back in 
the White House, quizzing Nixon’s clos- 
est associates in a search for those who 
had committed a criminal act. This time 
the inquiry had the official sanction of 
Sirica, who ordered that all evidence be 
turned over to a federal grand jury for 
possible indictment. Unlike an earlier 
foray into the White House—shortly af- 
ter the wiretap-burglary of Democratic 
National Headquarters at the Water- 
gate in June of 1972—the FBI agents this 
time had an imposing prime suspect: the 
President himself. 

In four days of testimony in Sirica’s 
second-floor courtroom following sub- 
mission of the experts’ report, the ev- 
idence increasingly constricted the pe- 
riod during which the taped conversa- 
tion had been erased. Since the erasure 
apparently required the confluence of a 
specific tape machine and one specific 
tape, the suspects were also severely lim- 
ited. If the White House’s own records 
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e Deepens Nixon's Dilemma 


PRESIDENT NIXON DURING DISCUSSION IN THE WHITE HOUSE LAST WEEK 
The erasure was deliberate, the suspects limited. 


are accurale—an uncertain proposition 
—only three persons are known to have 
had access to both the tape and the re- 
corder in the suspect period. They are 
Stephen Bull, Special Assistant to the 
President; Rose Mary Woods, Nixon's 
secretary for 22 years; and Nixon 
Whether either subordinate would 
dare do such a deed without the Pres- 
ident’s knowledge seems doubtful 
though not impossible. Either way, Nix- 
On’s case does not improve much. Sure- 
ly neither Miss Woods nor Bull would 
have acted alone unless to protect the 
President from his words on the tape. In- 
deed, the theory most helpful to Nixon 
is that Bull might have acted to shield 
his old boss, Haldeman. Again, howev- 
er, it is hard to imagine what Halde- 
man might have said that did not at least 
implicate Nixon in knowledge of some 


Haldeman misdeed, past or planned 

Other possibilities may yet be turned 
up by investigators or put forward by 
the White House, but no innocent ex- 
planation for the erasure itself seems at 
all likely. The missing words involve a 
conversation between Nixon and Hal- 
deman on June 20, 1972, just three days 
after the original Watergate arrests. The 
tape was among those subpoenaed by 
Archibald Cox, the special prosecutor 
whom Nixon fired last October. It was 
later turned over to Judge Sirica. Cox 
had drawn the “irresistible inference 
that Haldeman had reported to the Pres- 
ident that day whatever he knew about 
the origins of the Watergate conspiracy 
Nixon, claimed Cox, might well have 
advised Haldeman how to handle the 
cover-up of the affair in its earliest 
stages. Haldeman’s own notes of the 
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conversation describe it as a discussion 
of a “PR [public relations] offensive to 
top” the effects of the break-in on the 
1972 presidential campaign 

For Nixon, the new blow came al a 
most inopportune time. He had closed 
down Operation Candor, designed to an- 
swer most of the suspicion about his role 
in Watergate and other disputes and 
about his personal finances and taxes 
So far as events would allow, according 
to White House spokesmen, he would 
now turn to other matters of national 
concern, while his aides and supporters 
took a new hard line on Watergate, ac- 
cusing his critics of badgering him for 
partisan and selfish purposes 

Indeed, only hours before the tape 


‘~ 





been told of the impending tape report, 
while Ford apparently had not. Yet he 
later gamely contended that he still be- 
lieved what he had said. He lamely dis- 
missed the tape revelation as “a tech- 
nical and confusing matter.” 

There was no way, however, to read 
the technical report as the work of po- 
litical or philosophical 
Nixon. Nationally known experts in 
their field, the six scientists had been 
mutually accepted by both the special 
prosecutors and the White House. Four 
had been readily proposed by both sides; 
each of the other two had been suggest- 
ed by one party, then checked out and 
accepted by the other. Sirica finally ap- 
pointed the panel. The fact that the six, 





SIX COURT-APPOINTED TAPE PANELISTS WITH FEDERAL MARSHAL (RIGHT) * 
Unanimous agreement, that rarity among experts 


report was made public, Vice President 
Gerald Ford had launched that line in 
a strident, almost Agnewesque speech 
to the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation in Atlantic City. He lashed out at 
“a few extreme partisans” who were de- 
termined to “crush the President and his 
philosophy” so they could “dominate the 
Congress, and through it, the nation.” 
It was an ill-considered and surprising 
turnabout for Ford. Until then he had 
seemed fully aware of his delicate role 
as a possible successor who would be 
called upon to play a healing and con- 
ciliating role if Nixon left office 

After some hesitation, White House 
spokesmen admitted that Nixon's 
speechwriters had drafted the Ford re- 
marks. Apart from the surprising non se- 
quitur that Nixon’s resignation and 
Ford’s ascendancy to the Oval Office 
would destroy Nixonian policies, the 
speech was an indication that Ford may 
have been sandbagged by the White 
House. Some White House aides had 
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representing various specialties bearing 
on the detection of tape alterations, had 
agreed unanimously—a rarity among 
experts of any type—lent heavy weight 
to the professionalism of their report 
The tape report also came at a time 
when Representatives and Senators 
touring their home districts during a 
congressional recess had detected no 
overriding tide of opinion for the im- 
peachment of the President. Ford had 
even declared, wishfully perhaps, that 
“the corner has been turned,” and Nix- 
on was regaining popularity. Fresh opin- 
ion polls quickly challenged that opti- 
mistic assumption. A Louis Harris 
Survey indicated that Operation Candor 
had been a dismal flop. Despite it, Nix- 
on had skidded to a low point in popu- 
larity: only 30% of the public found his 
job performance acceptable. More sig- 
nificant. for the first time a plurality, 
Richard H. Bolt. John G. McKnight. Franklin 


S. Cooper (kneeling), James L. Flanagan (stand 
ing). Mark R. Weiss and Thomas G. Stockham Jr 


enemies of 





47° to 42°¢. agreed that he should re- 
sign. A Gallup poll also showed Nixon 
slipping again; his approval rating fell 
two points to match his alltime low of 
27% last October after the Saturday 
Night Massacre. Ominously for Nixon. 
both polls reflected opinion samplings 
taken before last week's report on the 
tape 

The latest tape debacle is certain to 
further endanger Nixon’s survival in of- 
fice. One of the most powerful men in 
the House, which must decide whether 
the President is to be impeached, issued 
a qualified—but possibly portentous 
—call for his resignation. House Ways 
and Means Chairman Wilbur Mills, the 
Democratic head of the committee in- 
vestigating Nixon's taxes, said the tape 
erasure had “destroyed the candor pro- 
gram” of the President, and made an im- 
peachment recommendation from the 
House Judiciary Committee more like- 
ly. Mills said that if Nixon asked his ad- 
vice, he would say, “Resign in the near 
future.” He added: “We would be bet- 
ter off with Jerry Ford as President.” 
Mills offered an intriguing inducement 
he said he would support legislation to 
assure Nixon’s immunity from federal 
prosecution if he leaves office. Even the 
House Republican leader, Arizona's 
John Rhodes, predicted that the Judi- 
ciary Committee will vote to impeach 
Illinois Republican Congressman John 
Anderson, a good political weather 
vane, declared, “This is the penultimate 
link in the chain of evidence that has 
steadily been forged to show that there 
has been a conscious, deliberate effort 
to obstruct justice. One has the feeling 
of approaching the final denouement in 
this drama.” He also thought the mys- 
tery of the erasure should soon be solved 
(see THE ESSAY) 

Although unreeled in flat, dry phras- 
es, the findings of fact by the tapes panel, 
and the testimony that followed, fur- 
nished a plethora of tantalizing clues 
with which much of the nation could 
join a grim whodunit game of mystery 
solving. After all Nixon's professions of 
innocence, his multiple promises of full 
disclosure, his vows to “get at the truth,” 
someone terribly close to the Oval Of- 
fice was still destroying evidence, ob- 
structing justice and lying about the 
crime 

Magnetic Imprint. The first expert 
to explain the report in the crowded Si- 
rica courtroom was Richard H. Bolt. 
chairman of Bolt Beranek & Newman 
Inc., a Massachusetts firm employing 
acoustics experts. Tall, slender and pro- 
fessorial in manner, he ticked off his cre- 
dentials, including long service as a 
physics professor at both M.I.T. and the 
University of Illinois. He noted that the 
panel had first assembled last Nov. 17 
in Washington's Executive Office Build- 
ing to agree on their procedures. “I've 
done almost nothing else for two 
months,” he said, estimating that the 
panel had spent up to 300 man-days ex- 
amining the tape variously in Manhat- 
tan, Cambridge, Salt Lake City, New 
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KEYBOARD OF A UHER 5000 RECORDER, MODEL ON WHICH THE TAPE SCIENTISTS BELIEVE THAT THE ERASURE PROBABLY OCCURRED 


Three buttons had been pushed at least five times, and perhaps as many as nine times. 


Haven, Murray Hill, NJ.. and Los 
Gatos, Calif. They were supplied with 
the now-celebrated Uher 5000 tape re- 
corder used by Rose Mary Woods for 
transcribing subpoenaed tapes, another 
White House Uher recorder for com- 
parison, as well as Miss Woods’ lamp 
and typewriter, 

Picking up a pointer, Bolt explained 
a large chart that presented the panel's 
findings in graphic form. A principal 
technique used in arriving at their con- 
clusions, he noted, was to develop the 
tape “in a sense that you develop a pic- 
ture.” A fluid containing magnetically 
sensitized particles was rubbed over the 
tape. The particles arranged themselves 
in conformity to magnetic imprints pre- 
viously induced on the tape by electron- 
ic signals in the original recording and 
erasing processes. Thus the imprints 
could be seen with the naked eye and 
photographed. Bolt also noted that the 
signals had been analyzed by oscillo- 
scope, fed through frequency spectra de- 
vices, and put into digital computers. 
Seventy minutes of the tape, which also 
contained a non-Watergate conversa- 
tion between Nixon and John Ehrlich- 
man, former Domestic Affairs Adviser, 
had been played back for listening. 

The Signature. Speaking animat- 
edly and in a high-pitched voice, Bolt ex- 
plained the rudiments of a tape record- 
er’s operation. When the “record” and 
“start” buttons are pushed, the tape rolls 
past two “heads” containing tiny elec- 
tromagnets. The first, the erase head, 
eliminates most previous signals on the 
tape. The second, the record head, im- 
plants new signals. On the Uher, the two 
heads are “rigidly fixed” at 28.6 mm. 
apart. When the erase head is released 
on the Uher (but not on all recorders) it 
leaves a minute but discernible four-line 
“signature” on the tape. This mark is 
distinctive to the machine. When the 


machine is set to begin recording, the 
record head also leaves a distinctive 
mark. 

Another of the experts, Thomas G. 
Stockham Jr., a computer-science pro- 
fessor at the University of Utah, then 
cheerily demonstrated that once the re- 
cord button is depressed, it “locks itself 
down.” It can be released only by push- 
ing any of four other buttons: “start,” 
“fast forward,” “rewind” or “stop.” Ifa 
foot pedal is used to control the record- 
er, the lifting of a foot will cause the 
tape to stop moving, but will not result 
in the erase head's leaving the telltale 
four-line “off signature. 

When they developed the 18-mi1- 
ute segment of tape, the experts found 
five of the “off signatures, indicating 
that while the record button was down, 
it had been manually released at least 
five times by pushing other buttons. 
Each of these “off signatures was pre- 
ceded on the tape, logically enough, by 
an “on” mark. That meant that some- 
one had pushed three buttons (two to 
start, one to stop the erase-record pro- 
cess) at least five times (see chart). 

Actually, the experts are almost cer- 
tain that nine such operations were in- 
volved. This is because they discovered 
four other “on” marks. The only reason 
they did not declare definitively that 
there were nine recorded segments with- 
in the 18-minute portion was that none 
of these four was paired with a distin- 
guishable “off” signature. They assume 
these “off signatures were fully or part- 
ly removed by the erase head in minute- 
ly overlapping operations. As Stockham 
explained it: “It is impossible to start re- 
cording and then start recording again 
without having stopped in between.” 

Thus the experts convincingly ex- 
plained two of the key conclusions in 
their report: 1) “The erasures and buzz 
recordings were done in at least five, and 
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perhaps as many as nine, separate and 
continuous segments” and 2) “Erasure 
and recording of each segment required 
hand operation of keyboard controls on 
the Uher 5000 machine.” 

Those findings completely ruled out 
the possibility, first raised in Sirica’s 
court on Nov. 26 by White House Coun- 
sel J. Fred Buzhardt, that Rose Mary 
Woods had inadvertently caused the 
buzzed-out portion of the tape. She tes- 
tified that she had been using a Uher 
5000 to play back the June 20 tape in 
her White House office on Oct. | when 
she got a telephone call. She said that 
she reached for the telephone with one 
hand, mistakenly pushed the record but- 
ton with the other and “must have” kept 
her foot on the pedal. But she also said 
her conversation lasted only about five 
minutes, and she refused to take respon- 
sibility for the rest of the buzz. 

Buzz Section. The report does not 
mean that Miss Woods could not have 
done what she said she did. But such ac- 
tion would not produce the markings 
that the experts found on the obliter- 
ated section of tape. Even if she did 
make what she called her “terrible mis- 
take,” the erasure had to have been done 
in at least five other steps that could 
hardly have been accidental. 

As for the source of the noise it- 
self, a hum of varying loudness, the 
panel ruled out Miss Woods’ typewriter 
and lamp—even though Counsel Buz- 
hardt had said he had successfully sim- 
ulated the sound on Miss Woods’ re- 
corder with them. Mark R. Weiss, vice 
president for acoustics research of Man- 
hattan’s Federal Scientific Corp., tes- 
tified flatly that these could not have 
generated the noise. The panel used 
the lamp and typewriter, but “at no 
time,” he said, “were we able to obtain 
a sound that resembled either by lis- 
tening or by spectrum analysis the sound 
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that was recorded on the tape.” 

The bearded and long-haired Weiss 
said instead that a defective component 
in Miss Woods’ recorder had permitted 
a 60-cycles-per-second hum from the 
machine's electric cord to be picked up 
on the tape during recording. The ex- 
perts reproduced a sound matching the 
buzz on the tape, but were unable to do 
so after replacing the component (a 
bridge rectifier). The sound level was af- 
fected by placement of a hand near the 
recorder, by noise on the line and by er- 
ratic functioning of the recorder. These 
tests further substantiated another find- 
ing of the panel: “The Uher 5000 re- 
corder designated Government Exhibit 
No. 60 [the one Miss Woods used] prob- 
ably produced the entire buzz section.” 

That, too, is a key finding, vastly 
narrowing the area of search for the per- 


tiple manipulations of whoever tam- 
pered with the tape. Bolt explained that 
the assumption that speech underlies the 
entire buzz is basically “a statistical ar- 
gument.” There are only three breaks 
in the hum—and speech fragments ap- 
pear in each. But the panelists say there 
is no hope of ever recovering the orig- 
inal conversation. 

The persuasive testimony of the 
technicians inspired a spirited contest 
between two aggressive lawyers: Rich- 
ard Ben-Veniste, 30, the brash assistant 
prosecutor who has handled much of the 
tapes controversy in the Sirica hearings, 
and James St. Clair, 53, the Boston trial 
lawyer who became the President's new 
chief counsel for all of his Watergate de- 
fense on Jan. |. Far less defensive than 
his soft-spoken predecessors, Buzhardt 
and Leonard Garment, the poised, sil- 
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“| don't give a damn what Haig said, | never went near those tapes!” 


son or persons who caused the erasure. 
While the panel qualified this conclusion 
with the word “probably” and used the 
term “almost surely” in a second ref- 
erence to the Uher at another point in 
its report, the experts have little doubt 
that Miss Woods’ machine was used for 
the erasures. They cannot say so with ab- 
solute certainty only because it is con- 
ceivable that some other recorder could 
have the same component defect and 
produce recording characteristics iden- 
tical with those of “Exhibit 60.” But they 
greatly doubt that possibility. 

Another major conclusion of the 
panel was that the 18-minute section of 
tape “probably contained speech orig- 
inally.” The evidence for this is that the 
scientists found three tiny “windows” on 
the tape—minute sections in which the 
buzz did not appear. Although undetect- 
able by an untrained ear, they found in 
each of the windows “a fragment of 
speechlike sound lasting less than one 
second.” These sections apparently were 
missed by the erase head in the mul- 
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ver-haired St. Clair sharply challenged 
any effort by Ben-Veniste to get the ex- 
perts to draw conclusions going beyond 
their carefully stated report. 

St. Clair interrupted Expert Weiss 
at midsentence in one answer with a 
curt, “Thank you.’ Objected Ben-Ven- 
iste: “This is a joint panel here and these 
experts should not be cut off.” Sirica sus- 
tained the prosecutor. St. Clair, in turn, 
objected vigorously when Ben-Veniste 
tried to get one of the technicians to de- 
clare flatly that the erasure was “delib- 
erate.” Although the report leads to that 
inescapable conclusion, none of the ex- 
perts would put it that bluntly. Sirica 
complained, “That’s what I want to 
know.” The best Ben-Veniste could get 
was Bolt’s concession that “if it was an 
accident, it was an accident that was re- 
peated five times.” Several of the experts 
agreed that the markings on the tape 
were wholly “consistent” with a delib- 
erate erasure. 

They were so cautious that when Si- 
rica asked Stockham if the signature 


marks on the tape could only be pro- 
duced by pushing tape recorder buttons 
by hand, he replied: “With a hand. Or 
with a stick.” “But not a foot pedal?” Si- 
rica asked. “Not with a foot pedal,” 
Stockham declared. When the techni- 
cians completed their presentation, St. 
Clair grumped, “I think I'm going to 
talk to my own experts.” Protested Bolt: 
“| thought we were your experts.” 

That seemed to signal a new ap- 
proach by White House attorneys: a 
turning away from past expressions of 
dismay at new revelations. St. Clair’s 
pose was the more traditional defense 
lawyer's approach, seemingly saying, 
“Well, if you think we did wrong, prove 
it.” As the hearing continued, however, 
the White House attitude became one 
of pledging cooperation with the FBI 
probes, and St. Clair did not try to pro- 
duce any contrary technical witnesses. 
In a series of White House briefings, 
Deputy Press Secretary Gerald Warren 
asserted that the President was not re- 
sponsible for the erasure, and that Nixon 
had complete confidence in both Miss 
Woods and Bull. 

Sharper Focus. Never seriously 
shaken in the courtroom was the im- 
plication that someone had deliberately, 
although crudely, manipulated Miss 
Woods’ recorder until satisfied that the 
18.5-minute Watergate segment of 
the Haldeman-Nixon conversation was 
obliterated. The multiple short erasures 
were amateurish: a single long erasure 
would be far more likely to have been in- 
terpreted as an accident. Even after 
making all of the short starts and stops 
—apparently listening to a portion, then 
erasing it, then moving on to another 
part—a shrewder operator would have 
activated a final continuous sweep of the 
tape past the erase head. This might 
have erased the telltale marks on the 
tape. 

As the week’s testimony progressed, 
the focus in time and suspects gradu- 
ally grew sharper. Ben-Veniste quizzed 
Louis B. Sims, chief of the technical se- 
curity division of the Secret Service, 
which had installed and operated Nix- 
on’s secret recording system. Its exis- 
tence had been publicly revealed by a 
former White House aide, Alexander 
Butterfield, on July 16 in the televised 
Senate Watergate hearings. He said 
Nixon had had the microphones in- 
stalled in the summer of 1970 in his Oval 
Office, Executive Office Building hide- 
away and in the Cabinet Room to pre- 
serve a historical record. Most conver- 
sations on his business telephones also 
were automatically taped. 

Sims testified that on Oct. | he was 
asked by Bull, the President's appoint- 
ments secretary, to secure a recorder 
“with a foot-pedal capability.” Miss 
Woods had begun working on the June 
20 tape at Camp David on Sept. 29, us- 
ing a Sony 800B machine, but had com- 
plained that transcribing was difficult 
without a foot control. Sims testified that 
the Secret Service maintained a pool of 
four Uher 5000 recorders, but none were 
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“in-house” when Bull asked for one. So 
Simms immediately purchased one for 
$528.80 from Fidelity Sound Co. in 
downtown Washington at about 12:30 
that afternoon. He checked the machine 
out and delivered it to Bull by 1:15 p.m 
It apparently reached Miss Woods mo- 
ments later. Up until that time, Sims 
said, neither Bull nor Miss Woods had 
received a White House Uher machine 
from the Secret Service. 

The point was significant, since Bull 
had supplied recorders for listening to 
tapes to both the President and Halde- 
man. Sims said that when Nixon spent 
12 hours reviewing tapes on June 4, Bull 
had set up five recorders for the play- 
back—but all were Sony 800Bs. Simi- 
larly, when Haldeman listened to tapes 
on April 25 and 26, Bull did not with- 
draw a Uher from the pool, Sims said 

If the experts are correct in iden- 
tifying Miss Woods’ Uher as the ma- 
chine on which the erasure was made, 
the act must have been committed on 
or after the Oct. 1 purchase date. The pe- 
riod in which the erasure could have oc- 
curred apparently ended on Nov, 12 
Sims’ assistant, Ray Zumwalt. testified 
that that was the day on which he ren- 
dered the machine incapable of record- 
ing—and therefore erasing—although it 
could still be used for listening. The ap- 
parent intention was to prevent acciden- 
tal erasures. He did so, he said, at Bull's 
request. The recorder was still in this 
non-record condition when the June 20 
lape gap was revealed to the special 
prosecutors on Nov. 20. 

Florida Trip. Ben-Veniste indicated 
his special interest in a trip that Miss 
Woods took to Key Biscayne with the 
presidential party on Oct. 4, returning 
to Washington four days later. She had 
testified that she took the Uher record- 
er and all the subpoenaed tapes with her 
The equipment was carried by Bull, who 
appeared extremely nervous and forget- 
ful when called as a witness by Ben-Ven- 
iste. He did not recall who had asked 
him to bring the tape along. Nor did he 
remember whether Miss Woods had 
wanted it so she could continue tran- 
scribing from it—even though, accord- 
ing to her testimony, she had already 
discovered a buzz on the tape on Oct. | 

The tape was placed in a safe in Miss 
Woods’ villa on Key Biscayne and 
guarded by a 24-hour Secret Service de- 
tail, Bull said, Only he, the secretary and 
one security man knew the combination 
to the safe. Bull said that he thought he 
had removed a tape and placed it on 
Miss Woods’ machine for her to hear 
But he was not sure, and could not re- 
call which tape it might have been 

Armed with a Secret Service log of 
movements at Key Biscayne during this 
visit, Ben-Veniste jogged Bull's recollec- 
tion that he had visited the safe in Miss 
Woods’ villa at 1:58 a.m. on Oct. 5. What 
was he doing up so late? Bull could not 
recall. He only knew that the secretary 
had called him, asking for help in open- 
ing the safe. The record showed that Bull 
had closed the safe five minutes later 
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He could not recall what, if anything, 
had been withdrawn or put into it. Nor 
could he remember why, as the log 
showed, he opened it again at 2:05 a.m 
and closed it at 2:11. Bull earlier had 
been startled by one Ben-Veniste ques- 
tion: “Was Mr. Haldeman at Key Bis- 
cayne at the time?” If he was, said Bull, 
“I did not see him.” The prosecutor ad- 
mitted that the question was a shot in 
the dark; he had no information that 
Haldeman had been in Florida then 

No Records. While no definitive 
record was produced of who had pos- 
session of the Uher recorder after it 
was brought back to Washington, the 
custody of the June 20 tape seemed 
clearer. Ever since the recording sys- 
tem was revealed in July, the tape had 
been held only by Bull, Miss Woods, Bu- 
zhardt, John C. Bennett and the Pres- 
ident. Bennett, a retired Army major 
general and White House aide who took 
over custody of all the tapes from the 
Secret Service on July 18, had testified 
that no one had withdrawn it until 
Sept. 28, the day before Miss Woods 
began transcribing it at Camp David 
He first took physical possession of the 
tape on Nov. 13 when he had a court- 
ordered copy made—at a time when 
the Uher recorder was incapable of re- 
cording. Buzhardt is not known to have 
had access to the tape until mid-No- 
vember when he says he first learned 
that it contained the gap 

As for the President, he could have 
listened to it on June 4—long before the 
suspect Uher was in the White House 
Miss Woods said that he punched some 
buttons on her Sony recorder at Camp 
David when the tape was on the ma- 
chine on Sept. 29—again before the 
Uher was purchased. Any time that 
Miss Woods had access to the tape in 
the White House, Nixon also would 
have had it available. His office opens 
through a small empty office into hers 

There are great potential errors, 
however, in depending too heavily on 
the official White House documentation 
of custody for both recorders and tapes. 
As the Sirica hearings have repeatedly 
shown, the record keeping was extreme- 
ly sloppy. Tapes were sometimes with- 
drawn with no record at all of their re- 
turn. In fact, the FBI interviews are quite 
logically starting from scratch, eliminat- 
ing no period, from the time the June 
20 tape was made until it was given to 
Judge Sirica, as beyond questioning 

Despite his early bravado, Presiden- 
tial Counsel St. Clair had no success at 
all at week’s end in trying to undermine 
the experts’ testimony. If his questions 
could not be answered by the techni- 
cian on the stand, that witness quickly 
gave way to another member of the pan- 
el who could answer them. St. Clair’s 
quizzing finally grew so repetitive that 
Judge Sirica urged him to make his point 
and cease. Finally Sirica had heard 
enough. Carefully explaining that no 
crime had been proved and no individ- 
ual had been found guilty of wrongdoing. 
he nevertheless declared: “It is the 
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MILLS TALKING TO NEWSMEN 
The greatest schism. 


court’s considered opinion that a distinct 
possibility of unlawful conduct on the 
part of one or more persons exists here. 
A grand jury should now determine 
whether indictments are appropriate.” 

The possible crimes: obstruction of 
justice, suppression of evidence, con- 
tempt of court for failing to produce ev- 
idence, and perjury in Sirica’s fact-find- 
ing sessions on the tapes. 

As the probers, directed by Special 
Prosecutor Leon Jaworski and FBI Chief 
Clarence Kelley, pursue their quarry, 
they have perplexing problems to con- 
sider. Many center around Miss Woods, 
surely one of the most tragic figures in 
the whole Watergate mess. Was she a 
collaborator in the destruction of evi- 
dence, out of a near lifetime of loyalty 
to Nixon? Or was she an intended vic- 
tim of a White House scapegoat oper- 
ation? Her feisty lawyer, Charles 
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Rhyne,” quite emphatically 
charged the latter as he 
gained Sirica’s permission to 
read the sealed transcript of 
a meeting of White House 
lawyers and prosecutors in 
the judge’s chambers on 
Nov. 21. 

The transcript quotes Bu- 
zhardt as saying that “we 
have discussed and discussed 
this—an obliteration for 18 
minutes. It does not appear 
from what we know at this 
time that it could have been 
accidental.” Buzhardt admit- 
ted last week that he had 
never told Miss Woods that 
he had given such informa- 
tion to the court and had 
never even discussed the long 
gap with her. She believed 
that he and Leonard Gar- 
ment had represented her in 
previous testimony before Sirica, al- 
though they deny it. She then testified 
in December about her “awful mistake.” 
The sequence, contended Rhyne, meant 
that “these lawyers for Miss Woods 
came down here and pleaded her guilty 
before this procedure ever started.” 

Darker Shadows. Sharply chal- 
lenged by the technical testimony, Miss 
Woods’ story also contains other curi- 
osities. How could she have transcribed 
the June 20 tape for 24 hours on Oct 
1, as she testified, if she only got the 
Uher machine at about 1:20 p.m. that 
day and then discovered a buzz on the 
tape and reported it to Nixon at 2:08 
p.m.? Why did she say she told him 
about the noise in the President’s Oval 
Office, while the White House log shows 
that she saw him in his E.O.B. office? 
Why, as Bull testified, did she ask him 
the precise hour at which the Uher had 
been purchased? 

There are other intriguing questions 
for other White House officials. Why 
was Nixon apparently unconcerned 
about Miss Woods’ mistake on Oct. 1, 
while he, Buzhardt and other aides be- 
came worried later, when they presum- 
ably first learned that the gap was 18 
minutes long? Would an 18-minute era- 
sure be much more alarming than the 
five-minute gap Miss Woods took re- 
sponsibility for? Why was not the Hal- 
deman portion immediately played on 
Oct. | to determine just how long the 
erasure was? When the subpoena for this 
entire tape seemed quite clear to later 
lawyers, why did Nixon and Buzhardt 
insist at first that it applied only to the 
Ehrlichman portion? Was this claim 
part of an intended cover-up of the Hal- 
deman conversation wipe-out? 

There may be innocent explanations 
for these and other such questions. But 
until they are produced, the shadows 
over Nixon’s White House and the pres- 
idency itself will continue to darken. 


Miss Woods asked Rhyne, a longtime friend, to 
represent her at her expense after White House 
aides suggested that she get her own attorney in 
the tapes controversy 
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Nor was the 18-minute tape erasure 
Nixon’s only setback of another painful 
week. Other developments: 

> Assistant Special Prosecutor Ben- 
Veniste reported that two Nixon-dictat- 
ed recordings furnished to Jaworski’s 
staff by the President also contained 
gaps. Nixon’s voice as he summarized 
conversations with John Mitchell (on 
June 20, 1972) and John Dean (March 
21, 1973) either begins or ends in mid- 
sentence. Buzhardt testified that many 
of Nixon's personal recordings are like 
that, since he does not always coordi- 
nate his hand and speech movements 
Sirica ordered the technical experts to 
examine both tapes for tampering 

> Edward L. Morgan, a former 
White House assistant, announced his 
resignation as an Assistant Treasury 
Secretary and admitted that it was re- 
lated to the investigation of Nixon’s 
income tax deduction for donating his 
official papers to the Government. Mor- 
gan, who has testified in Congressman 
Mills’ investigation of Nixon’s taxes, 
had handled much of the transaction 
and had signed the deed transferring the 
papers for the President, possibly with- 
out authority. Investigators are not sure 
that the transaction was legally com- 
pleted before a new law banned such 
deductions. 

> Special Prosecutor Jaworski said 
in an NBC interview that “discussions” 
between his office and “more than one” 
potential defendant in Watergate crimes 
are under way. Jaworski did not quar- 
rel with the interpretation that this in- 
volved plea bargaining, in which some 
deal might be made to get the person's 
cooperative testimony. 

As the bad news continued to en- 
gulf the White House, Nixon made a 
show of tending to more important mat- 
ters. He went on television to express 
satisfaction in announcing the negoti- 
ated separation of Egyptian and Israeli 
forces on the Suez front (see THE 
WORLD). But he looked haggard, and 
phrased his thoughts uncertainly in a 
quavering voice. He took to radio to dis- 
cuss the energy crisis. He called in pho- 
tographers and reporters as he discussed 
his State of the Union message plans 
with House Republican Leader Rhodes. 
The effort was a conscious one to show 
that he is still leading the nation. 

Yet the effort was visible and pain- 
ful. More than ever before in the tan- 
gled and sordid revelations of the 
Watergate scandal, the tape report pin- 
pointed the near certainty of wrongdo- 
ing within the White House and per- 
ilously close to the Oval Office. As more 
than one sympathetic Republican Con- 
gressman pointed out, the burden of 
proof has now been shifted to the Pres- 
ident to demonstrate his innocence in 
the court of public opinion. On July 23 
Richard Nixon had assured Senator 
Sam Ervin ina letter: “The tapes, which 
have been under my sole personal con- 
trol, will remain so.” While under that 
control, the Watergate evidence on one 
of them was forever erased. 
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“Our show depends 


On the RCA Xi-1 
it looks incredible?’ 


Art Fisher, director, “Sonny & Cher Comedy Hour” 
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Actual closed-circuit rece 


Art Fisher was a color TV holdout 
Night after night, the director 
of the Sonny & Cher Comedy Hour’ 
perhaps television's most colorful 
show, sat down to black-and-white 
He just wasn't happy with the color 
on the color sets he'd seen 
As atest, we asked Emmy-winner 
Fisher to watch an RCA XL-100 
(The ‘'100"’ means it’s 100° 
state.) In short order, Fisher 
his holdout was over 


“The color is incredible,” he said, 
‘just the way | see it in the studio.” 
‘| look for the intensity of color, the 
range of color. On the XL-100 | dis- 
covered that the complete spectrum 
is there, quite vividly.” 
More TV experts own RCA. 

Art Fisher is in good company 
Based on recent natio 
ples, more TV € 
senior came 
inde den 
more experts in 
E own RCA than 
color TV. In fé 
RCA XL-100 the 
state color TV 
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controlled lighting 


We could go on about what 
that means to you. But we think the 
picture is pretty clear 

RCA is color you can count on 
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AMC i HORNET HATCHBACK 


OPENS UP ALL KINDS 
OF POSSIBILITIES 


The 6-cylinder Hornet Hatchback moves out like a sporty car. 
Handles likeasporty car. Butsaves on gas because it’s an economy car. 

Hatchback also gives you plenty of room to travel in. Holds 
two adults, three children and three suitcases. Or two people and a 
raft of luggage. 

As forthe price? You won't have any trouble fitting that in either. 
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AMC V8 BUYER PROTECTION PLAN 





NO ONE 
ELSE HAS IT 


We at American Motors are very proud of our exclusive Buyer 
Protection Plan. And we invite you to examine it closely to see just 
what it does for you. 

First of all, you'll find that AMC is the only company that will 
fix or replace free any part—except tires—for 12 months or 12,000 
miles whether the part was defective, or it just plain wore out under 
normal use and service. And that means any part—even those 
annoying little things that occasionally wear out like spark plugs, 
wiper blades and light bulbs. All we require is that the car be properly 
maintained and cared for in the fifty United States or Canada, and 
that guaranteed repairs or replacement be made by an American 
Motors dealer. 





AMC has a plan to provide you with a free loaner car if 
guaranteed repairs take overnight. 


And AMC offers a special trip interruption plan which 
provides up to $150 for food and lodging should your car need guar- 
anteed repairs more than 100 miles from home. 


We've even established a special toll-free hotline to Detroit. 
If you don't think we're living-up to our promises call us. We'll do 
something about it. 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 
We back them better because we build them better. 











FORMER KISSINGER AIDE DAVID YOUNG & ADMIRAL THOMAS MOORER 


THE PENTAGON 


An Excessive Need to Know 


Was it an updating of Seven Days in 
May, Fletcher Knebel’s 1962 novel in 
which the military tries to take over the 
U.S. Government? According to news 
accounts, the Pentagon had planted a 
spy ring in the White House to ransack 
Henry Kissinger’s classified files and 
copy documents relating to the Nation- 
al Security Council's most sensitive de- 
liberations. The stolen information was 
then relayed to Admiral Thomas H 
Moorer, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and other Pentagon brass. 

The bizarre—but basically true 
—tale raised a host of disturbing ques- 
tions. Why did the military have to re- 
sort to spying to get information that it 
claimed was essential to maintain the 
nation’s defenses? Was the Pentagon 
prying into matters that were none of 
its business? Were some leaders of the 
armed forces contemplating a coup? As 
it turned out, the story of the Pentagon 
v. the White House was not quite Seven 
Days in May but several deeply disqui- 
eting days in January (when the story 
first surfaced). It was something less 
than apocalyptic, but troubling nonethe- 
less to a nation already alarmed about 
Government duplicity and secrecy. By 
authorizing the secret surveillance in the 
first place, by initially denying and final- 
ly admitting complicity in the affair, 
America’s military found itself caught 
in the same kind of unseemly episode 
that has besmirched the record of the 
Nixon Administration. 

The Plumbers. The Pentagon's 
snooping occurred in 1971, when the 
Administration was engaged in a series 
of delicate foreign policy initiatives—an 
open-door policy with Peking, arms 
talks with Moscow, parleys with Hanoi 
to end the war in Southeast Asia. Fear- 
ing that publicity might imperil these 
negotiations, Nixon and his national se- 
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curity adviser, Kissinger, resolved to 
keep them secret. Not even Secretary 
of Defense Melvin Laird and Secretary 
of State William Rogers were to be ful- 
ly informed. 

For all the precautions, there were 
still leaks. In June the New York Times 
began publishing the Pentagon papers 
As Nixon later contended: “There was 
every reason to believe this was a se- 
curity leak of unprecedented propor- 
tions.” To find out who was responsible, 
Nixon created the plumbers, an inves- 
ligative unit designed to locate and seal 
off leaks. Yet the unauthorized disclo- 
sures continued. In July a Times story 
outlined the U.S. negotiating position at 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT) in Helsinki. 

In December 1971, Columnist Jack 
Anderson obtained documents that 
quoted Kissinger as telling his staff that 
Nixon wanted the U.S. to “tilt” toward 
Pakistan during its war with India. In- 
furiated, Kissinger demanded a White 
House investigation of the leak. 

The plumbers soon turned up a 
prime suspect: Yeoman First Class 
Charles E. Radford, now 30. He was 
serving as admiral’s writer (military par- 
lance for secretary-stenographer) to 
Rear Admiral Robert O. Welander, now 
49, who was the Joint Chiefs’ liaison to 
the National Security Council. Welan- 
der’s job was to attend NSC meetings, 
take notes and brief the Chiefs on what 
happened, as well as to pass on other au- 
thorized data about foreign policy. 

All this was strictly legitimate; swip- 
ing secret documents was not. Because 
somebody was getting such documents 
out of the NSC, however, Kissinger re- 
quested and then Attorney General 
John Mitchell ordered that the FBI tap 
the telephones of Radford and four as- 
sociates for a six-month period, Rad- 
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ford, a convert to the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, admits 
knowing Anderson—they worshiped at 
the same Mormon church in Washing- 
ton—but he denies that he was the 
source of the leak 

Despite such denials, the plumbers 
concluded that Radford and perhaps 
also Welander were clandestinely deliv- 
ering national security information to 
the Joint Chiefs. But when the inves- 
tigators followed the trail to the Pen- 
tagon and proposed giving lie detector 
tests to military personnel, Defense Sec- 
retary Laird threw them out. Laird also 
ordered J. Fred Buzhardt, then the Pen- 
tagon’s general counsel, to find out what 
was going on. Buzhardt reported back 
that Radford and Welander had indeed 
provided high-ranking officers with cop- 
ies of purloined classified information 
Among these were documents obtained 
by Radford when he was Kissinger’s sec- 
retary-stenographer on trips abroad; one 
of these trips may have been the secret 
visit to China in July 1971, five months 
before the snooping was discovered. Bu- 
zhardt did not implicate Moorer; that 
was done in a report to the White House 
in early 1972 by David Young, who had 
been transferred from Kissinger’s staff 
to the plumbers’ unit. 

No Discipline. Despite Young's 
findings the Administration decided for 
several reasons not to discipline anyone 
involved. Nixon did not want to broad- 
cast the quarrel between Kissinger and 
the military while delicate negotiations 
were under way. Evidence of Moorer’s 
involvement was not conclusive at that 
point, and the President feared that pun- 
ishing Radford and Welander might 
somehow cause more diplomatic secrets 
to be revealed to the public. Radford was 
shifted to Salem, Ore., where he now 
works as a personnel administrator at 
the U.S. Naval and Marine Corps Re- 
serve Training Center. Welander was 
sent to Charleston, S.C.; he commanded 
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DISCOVER MORE GAS 
FOR AMERICA. 


RIGHT IN 





YOUR OWN HOME. 


America needs more energy 
of all kinds these days. 
Natural gas is particularly 
popular because it burns 
clean. But our country needs 
more clean gas energy to 
meet the growing demand. 
The government and the gas 
industry are working to get 
more, but anything you can do 
to save gas will help. And 
help save you money, too. 
When you’re cooking, for 
instance, you 
can save gas. 
Don’t use a 
high flame 
when a low 
one will do 
the job. And 
don’t preheat 
the oven any 
longer than 
you need to. 





Use full loads in less comfortable. 















the washer And besureto 
and dryer— insulate and 
you waste gas weatherstrip in 
when you turn coldweather and 
them on for put up storm 
every little doors. You'll 
thing. Natural gas is keep the cold 
cleanenergy. It’s what out, the heat in. 
our country needs if it’s All this will 
tohave cleaner air. help our country 
Don’t use more have more of the 





hot water 
than you 
need in the tub or 
shower. And don’t go off and 
leave the hot water running. 
Don’t block 


clean gas energy 
it needs to keep things going— 
and save you money, too. 


Gas 6 
ints heating vents clean energy 
a riturecrany. L0F today and 
thing. Ify0u.40-QMOFTOW. 
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Who ever said a car had to be big 
to be luxurious? 


The car you see here is 
brand new this year. The 
Chevelle Malibu Classic. 
And the news it brings—if 
you're serious about find- 
ing a luxurious car in the 
mid-size, mid-price range 

is very good indeed. 


The heart of a car 
is here: 

on the inside. 

And the inside of the 
Malibu Classic, as you can 
see, is something special. 

We began with full- 
foam seats. Deep ones. 
With a fold-down center 
armrest as comfortable as 
it is handsome. 

Then we swept full 
circle, surrounding you 
with good things. Cut-pile 
nylon carpeting. Color- 
keyed, soft-rimmed steer- 
ing wheel. Simulated wood- 
grain to accent the instru- 
ment cluster. Even ele- 
gantly styled door paneling. 

You see, we don’t want 
you to look at Malibu 
Classic as less car than the 
big cars. 


Just less size. 





1974 Chevelle Malibu Classic: 





Outside, 
more than styling. 
Character. 


Since a true sense of 
the luxurious involves 
more than what meets the 
touch, we've designed 
Malibu Classic to be a car 
with a character of its own. 
\ personality, if you will. 
One so well defined that we 
believe it comes through 
even here, in just a few 
photographs. 

Look at them carefully. 
Notice the particulars: the 


new grille, the stand-up 
hood ornament, the coupe’s 
distinetive coach window, 
the available vinyl roof. 
But notice, much more 
importantly, the poise of 





this car. Sense the char- 
acter here. In the lines. 
The stance. The attitude 
projected. 

Here is a car, we think 
you'll agree, as classic out- 
side as it is inside. 


After the inside 
and the outside, 
a third dimension. 


We mean the important 
area of handling charac- 
teristics. 

Yousee, the new Malibu 
Classic remains, first and 
foremost, a Chevelle. 
Which means it is a car 
with agility. There is a 
responsiveness here that 
we think you'll appreciate. 

At the same time, it is a 
substantial car. One able 
to hold nice and straight 
and steady on highways. 

The mid-size, mid-price 
Malibu Classic. 

Now that you’ve 
looked, come and sec, 
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a flotilla of destroyers there until May 
1973, when he became an Assistant 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations in the 
Pentagon. In June 1972, Nixon reap- 
pointed Moorer Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs. To prevent future military 
snooping. Kissinger abolished the Joint 
Chiefs’ liaison with the Security Council. 

When the story of the stolen docu- 
ments finally broke this month, a Penta- 
gon spokesman tried to dismiss it as 
the result of “overzealousness and over- 
exuberance” on the part of low-ranking 
staff members. Some officers privately 
said, however, that far from being gung- 
ho, Radford and Welander did no more 
than what is expected of most liaison 
personnel. The military, loathing sur- 
prises, takes extraordinary steps to keep 
itself apprised of what is going on in 
Washington. At least 515 liaison officers 
are assigned to civilian agencies; there 
are even five in the U.S. Postal Service. 
Declared one retired admiral: “Military 
people are spying on every branch of 
Government. There are ten of them on 
Capitol Hill and [part of] their job is to 
report back not only normal information 
but also the eating and drinking habits 
of everybody up there. We had a hard 
time cracking the General Accounting 
Office, but now the Navy has a com- 
mander at the GAO to keep it informed.” 
Said another naval officer: “We used to 
handle cable traffic for the State Depart- 
ment, and we weren't above picking off 
a few messages.” 

“Back Channel.” At first Moorer 
dismissed the whole snooping story as 
“ludicrous” and declared that he had 
never authorized anything like it. Last 
week, however, he admitted on NBC's 
Today show that he had received some 
illicitly obtained documents from Kis- 
singer's office in the form of “roughs” 
and “carbon copies.” He had not closed 
off this “back channel” of information, 
he said, because everything he got was 
“essentially useless.” In any case, he lat- 
er got the same information through reg- 
ular contacts with the White House. 
Moorer’s confession left many viewers 
incredulous. Was he saying that, if the 
information he was receiving on the 
“back channel” had proved to be essen- 
tially useful, he would have choked off 
the spies? That seemed so implausible 
as to be ludicrous indeed. 

For their part, Administration offi- 
cials initially depicted the snooping af- 
fair to newsmen as extremely serious 
and as justifying the work of the plumb- 
ers. (That work included the burglary of 
the office of Daniel Ellsberg’s psychia- 
trist.) By last week White House officials 
were shifting gears and insisting that the 
snooping case was really unimportant 
after all. Just why they did so is unclear. 
Perhaps the Administration realized 
that few people would accept the Penta- 
gon’s spying as the real reason why 
Nixon did not want the plumbers to be 
fully investigated. In any case, both the 
White House and the Pentagon obvious- 
ly hoped that the story of the snooping 
affair would quickly fade away, 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


A “Troublemaker” Enters Politics 


At 27 John Robinson West has survived wealth, good looks, Groton, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Temple law school—and a job at the White House. This 
week he is planning to declare himself a Republican candidate for Congress in Penn- 
sylvania’s Fifth District. 

That a young gentleman, whose heroes are Admiral Horatio Nelson, General 
George Marshall and former Governor William Scranton, and who numbers among 
his friends Andrew and Jamie Wyeth and numerous Du Ponts, should enter pol- 
itics is some of the best news to emerge in the season of Watergate. He is one of a 
growing number who are now seeking to right a monstrous wrong. 

Last week West was tramping in the snow of his suburban district, which lies be- 
tween Philadelphia and Wilmington, still pondering his compulsion to serve his 
country. He carried along some old-fashioned notions of good manners, honor and 
duty, some stern dictums from his parents (“Thank God every day for what you've 
been given ... don’t feel sorry for yourself ... admit your mistakes, you'll only get 
back what you give”), and something else. Head down in his wool scarf, puffing 
steam in the cold, he recalled what he saw in the first 
months in Nixon's White House, when the seeds of to- 
day’s disaster were sown. “All those people were run- 
ning around with their vulnerable egos, more inter- 
ested in their power than in governing,” he said. “So 
much was done to vindicate themselves. The purpose 
of politics is not to justify your own existence, but to 
do something for the country.” 

He remembered debating with junior White House 
staff members about the President's policy on race. 
The thrust of the discussion was how they could thwart 
integration. He was against the whole idea. Finally 
he blurted, “It's not right.” There was, he recalled, si- 
lent disdain for such an irrelevancy. 

s 

Involved in a debate on the President's proposed 
youth program, he offered some ideas. There was in- 
stant hostility from the man running the meeting. “I 
control the program,” the fellow said sternly. “We 
will do it my way.” It was just fine that he controlled 
the program, said West, but there were some serious 
doubts that the man’s ideas would work. Didn’t it mat- 
ter if nothing got done? “No,” came the reply. “I con- 
trol the program.” 

Marked by some Nixon men as a troublemaker, West left the White House. 
He enrolled at Temple Law, pondered the world and himself, and by the time his 
shingle was up in the Farmers and Mechanics Building in West Chester (pop. 
20,400), he was more than a little shocked and angered by what was transpiring in 
Nixon’s White House, and he was running for Congress. Last week the incumbent, 
John Ware, a 65-year-old industrialist and a Republican, announced that he would 
not run again. 

Only a few days before that, West was in a modest Berwyn home savoring 
brandied fruitcake and sipping coffee. Standing before the fireplace, he talked to 
the nine Republican women who had come to inspect him. He discussed the 
need to develop mass transit in their area, to use the Valley Forge General Hos- 
pital for treating handicapped children. Then he got to an issue that lies under 
the surface but in the end will be the most important of all—trust. “Our prob- 
lems will not be solved by legal maneuvers,” he said. “They will be solved on the 
basis of trust. We must get good people involved in politics. If we don’t, we will 
lose what we have here. What we've got to do is get the confidence of the peo- 
ple. If we fail, we will assure that what has gone on in Washington will con- 
tinue.” Later, West acknowledged that some time soon he will have to take-a 
public stand on the question that is at the heart of this matter of trust: whether 
Nixon can or should continue to be President. It will be the most important test 
for him in his appeal to the people of the Fifth District. West said that he will 
be ready. 

Coaxing his battered Volvo along the Brandywine in the south, or up north in 
Valley Forge. where George Washington weathered the young republic’s nadir, 
Bachelor West makes his muted appeal, argues for a form of compassionate and en- 
lightened free enterprise and individuality, throws out a litte Ben Franklin (“The 
things which hurt, instruct”), and loves every day. “Damn.” he says, “this is fun. If 
someone like myself won't try in politics—someone who enjoys it. realizes its im- 
portance, and is insulated from many of the problems most people face—then who 
will try?” 
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BEAME GAINING STATURE FROM CHAIR 


NEW YORK 
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SWEARING IN PAUL GIBSON JR. AS DEPUTY MAYOR IN NEW YORK’S CITY HALL 


Abe's Turbulent Shakedown Cruise 


Only hours after John Vliet Lindsay was 
sworn in as mayor of New York eight 
years ago, 33,000 transit workers walked 
off their jobs and brought the city dan- 
gerously close to paralysis. Lindsay's 
successor, 67-year-old Abraham Beame, 
the city’s first Jewish mayor, has faced 
no comparable calamities since becom- 
ing the new tenant in Gracie Mansion 
But his opening weeks have not been as 
smooth as cream cheese either. Having 
based his political reputation on a dec- 
ades-long record of personal integrity, 
Beame pledged during his campaign “to 
make our administration a model of 
honest government.” Nonetheless, he 
has been singularly unlucky in choos- 
ing top appointees who could measure 
up to his lofty standards under scrutiny 
Yule Letter. Beame ran into trou- 
ble with one of his first nominees. As a 
reward for long service to the city’s 
Democratic regulars, he named Sey- 
mour Terry, 55, his official campaign 
manager and a Queens insurance man, 
to a $39,500-a-year post as a special as- 
sistant to the mayor. Terry celebrated 
by sending 600 clients a yuletide letter 
that could have been phrased more dis- 
creetly, to say the least. “My new cir- 
cumstances,”” went the message, “will no 
doubt enable you to get even greater ben- 
efits from your association with Terry 
Brokerage Co. than you have hereto- 
fore.” With his case before the board of 
ethics, Terry weakly protested that “my 
grammar used to be better until I be- 
gan meeting with the press.” Shortly af- 
terward, he withdrew his nomination 
Beame has not had much better luck 
in filling one of his city’s three deputy 
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mayor posts. During his campaign, 
Beame repeatedly noted that the forces 
holding New York’s ethnic and religious 
groups together were far stronger than 
those dividing them. To add more ce- 
ment, he promised to name a black—the 
first to hold so high a post—as deputy 
mayor for planning. Shortly after his 
election, Beame selected David N. Din- 
kins, 46, a Harlem lawyer who had 
served with distinction as the city’s elec- 
tion board president in 1972-73. Five 
weeks later, Dinkins called a press con- 
ference to admit tearfully what had been 
learned by the city’s tough investigation 
commission: that he had failed to file 
city, state or federal income tax returns 
for the past four years. “I did not seek 
to evade payment of taxes,” he tried 
lamely to explain. “But I neglected, | 
failed, to file.” 

Next Beame chose Joseph L. Gal- 
iber, 49, a lawyer and state senator from 
The Bronx. It was another popular se- 
lection: the 6-ft. 4-in. Galiber had been 
well known in New York ever since he 
was co-captain of the 1950 City College 
basketball team that won two national 
tournaments. Two weeks ago, as some 
75 friends and relatives of the nominee 
gathered happily at the city hall rotun- 
da for the swearing-in, a police guard en- 
tered the room and announced tersely 
“The ceremony is canceled.” Reason 
Beame had just learned of an alleged 
$2,050 irregularity in Galiber’s use of 
funds in an unsuccessful 1973 primary 
campaign for comptroller. Galiber de- 
nied any wrongdoing. but he removed 
himself from consideration 

While Beame was thoroughly em- 


barrassed by the mess, about the worst 
that could fairly be said is that he did 
not check out his nominees thoroughly 
enough—or quickly enough. Neverthe- 
less, some critics went far beyond that 
Accusing Beame of “racism,” a group 
of 14 black ministers blamed him, with 
stunning illogic, for creating “the clear 
impression that there are no avail- 
able black leaders whose personal con- 
duct and judgment can stand rigorous 
scrutiny.” Writer Jimmy Breslin came 
up with one of his sidewalk profundities 
Beame’s mistake “comes not out of mal- 
ice,” he said. “It comes from age The 
guy is out of his depth.” 

Last week Beame took a third swing 
and connected pretty solidly. After or- 
dering a quiet inquiry into his nominee's 
background, the mayor announced his 
choice and swore him in less than 24 
hours later before some 300 cheering on- 
lookers, most of them black. The new 
deputy mayor is Paul Gibson Jr., 46, who 
has been employed for the past five years 
as American Airlines’ vice president for 
community affairs. “Three out of 8 mil- 
lion is not bad,” he joked amiably at 
the ceremony. 

Ample Egos. With most of his of- 
ficial family finally in place, Beame can 
pay more attention to providing the kind 
of leadership that he knows best: ham- 
mering away slowly, methodically, but 
thoroughly at the city’s problems 
Beame has no intention of trying to fol- 
low Lindsay as a spokesman for the na- 
tion’s cities or as a glamorous national 
figure. That is just as well, for he could 
hardly fill such roles. An accountant, 
raised on New York’s Lower East Side, 
he stands only 5 ft. 2 in. and is as un- 
prepossessing as his lanky predecessor 
is dashing. But after a lifetime of ser- 
vice at all levels of city government. 
Beame may have the kind of bone-deep 
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savvy that can make things work in a 
city where all too often they have not 
For one thing, he has already held 
a friendly meeting with New York Gov- 
ernor Malcolm Wilson and key state leg- 
islators. Beame hopes to end the long- 
running city-state feud created when the 
ample egos of Lindsay and former Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller came into 
thudding collision. In addition, Beame 
weathered a potentially serious crisis 
with flying colors—and little credit for 
an adroit behind-the-scenes _ perfor- 
mance. Faced with a shortage of fuel 
for municipal vehicles that cut some po- 
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lice patrols in crime-wary New York. 
Beame put in a direct call to Energy 
Czar William Simon, a former Wall 
Street bond trader. Simon promptly dis- 
patched an aide to New York to help 
straighten out the problem 

Beame is not likely to lack for other 
emergencies. Last week a walkout of 
custodians kept more than 800,000 stu- 
dents from attending the city’s public 
schools, and a wildcat strike at New 
York’s biggest produce warehouse was 
beginning to cause shortages of fresh 
fruit and vegetables at small markets all 
over the Big Apple 


A New Look at the Great Society 


Lyndon Johnson's slogan has virtually 
faded from public consciousness, but 
there really is a Great Society—or at 
least a moderately good one. Despite 
growing criticism of the Kennedy-John- 
son years, and widespread disillusion- 
ment with the highly touted social pro- 
grams of the 1960s, despite the Nixon 
Administration’s retreat from social ex- 
perimentation and innovation, more 
was accomplished in the last decade 
than most people realize, and much of 
that accomplishment endures. Such is 
the thesis of the current issue of the 
Public Interest, one of America’s fore- 
most journals of social and _ political 
commentary 

In attempting to set the record 
straight, Editors Irving Kristol and Na- 
than Glazer turned the quarterly’s win- 
ter number over to a group of analysts 
who have little identification with the 
battles of the ‘60s; nor did they serve in 
any important political offices during 
the decade. With cool rationality and no 
rancor, the analysts accommodate posi- 
tions ranging from Philosopher John 
Rawls, who has constructed an awesome 
rationale for greater equality, to Urban- 
ologist Edward Banfield, who believes 
largely in leaving well enough alone 

Panic Response. The thesis linking 
the twelve articles is that promise out- 
ran performance in the Great Society 
and obscured the real progress that was 
being made. The poor were receiving 
more public help than ever before; yet 
as their incomes were rising, so were the 
goals set by the Great Society's engi- 
neers. The poor were given money or in- 
kind benefits like food stamps, but that 
was not good enough. They were expect- 
ed to show rapid improvement in school, 
in their health, in their ability to find 
jobs. It was a nearly utopian prescrip- 
tion, and when the programs fell short 
of the ambitious goals, their advocates 
despaired and their critics attacked 
them as unworkable. Writes Robert J 
Lampman, professor of economics at the 
University of Wisconsin: “The best be- 
came the enemy of the good.” 

Yet under the Johnson Administra- 
tion, it often seemed as if the best was 
barely good enough. Policies were reg- 
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ularly oversold. Part of the reason, notes 
Lance Liebman, assistant professor of 
law at Harvard Law School, lay in the 
“grandiloquent personality” of the Pres- 
ident. His hubris found a parallel in the 
“national mood among the educated, 
professional, managerial classes,” writes 
Liebman. They were persuaded that 
“technology had infinite capacity to pro- 
duce the good life, at low cost.” 

From this mood, suggest several of 
the authors, there arose a crisis men- 
tality that gave everything a life or death 
urgency. There was scant tolerance for 
moderate success or partial failure 
Charles V. Hamilton, professor of gov- 
ernment at Columbia University, argues 
that the crises of the ‘60s invariably 
passed through the same phases. First 
there was mild protest from a part of 
the public, then a mild re- 
sponse from the Govern- 
ment. This was followed by 
escalated protest, then a pan- 
ic response. Once the panic 
had passed, there was a re- 
vulsion against whatever 
concessions had been made 
or promised. As Hamilton 
sees it, this pattern of behav- 
ior contributed to the polar- 
ization of the ‘60s and dis- 
couraged conciliation 

No program foundered 
more than welfare reform 
Every effort at change 
seemed only to add more peo- 
ple to the relief rolls. Increas- 
ing the number of social 
workers did not help, nor did 
the Work Incentive Program 
Welfare mothers, who make 
up the bulk of recipients, of- 
ten lacked the education and 
the basic skills to find suit- 
able employment. Through- 
out, writes Gilbert Y. Steiner, 
director of governmental 
studies at the Brookings In- 
stitution, well-meaning plan- 
ners “overestimated the po- 
tential of the welfare popu- 
lation,” which numbered 14.8 
million, or 7.1% of the U.S 
population in 1972 





But all was hardly lost. Despite the 
planners’ frustrations, the lot of the poor 
actually did improve. Simply put, many 
more destitute people were receiving 
money and such benefits as food stamps, 
housing subsidies, Medicaid and other 
health services. Initially, at least, the 
programs were continued or expanded 
by the Nixon Administration. From 
1960 to 1972. social welfare expenditures 
in the nation shot up nearly fourfold 
from $52 billion to $193 billion. Beneath 
the bluster and the controversy, a sig- 
nificant redistribution of income had 
taken place. Steiner passes too quickly 
over some of the deficiencies of welfare, 
particularly its tendency to break up 
families by giving assistance only to fa- 
therless homes. Yet it is hard to quarrel 
with Steiner's summation of the decade 
“In relief. there is no substitute for 
money.” 

Another partial success of the "60s 
was overshadowed by unforeseen con- 
sequences, what Daniel P. Moynihan 
has called the “hidden policies” that in- 
evitably accompany the intended ones 
In 1968, the last year of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration, Congress passed a massive 
housing bill that contributed to the big- 
gest residential building boom in U.S 
history: 3 million housing starts in 1970, 
compared with the previous record of 
2 million in 1950 

But brick and mortar alone turned 
out to be insufficient. The housing pro- 
gram got off to such a fast start that it 
caught the Nixon Administration un- 
prepared. Taking advantage of the ad- 
ministrative chaos, unscrupulous spec- 
ulators put up ramshackle homes and 
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bilked thousands of poor buyers. Much 
of the housing, moreover, was overcon- 
centrated on the edge of the metropol- 
itan areas. Upwardly mobile blacks and 
whites were thus encouraged to leave the 
inner city, leaving behind the more help- 
less and criminally inclined groups. Be- 
cause of the social decay that ensued. 
structurally sound housing was aban- 
doned, contributing to the ghetto hous- 
ing shortage. But the fact that housing 
policies led to undesirable results does 
not totally discredit them. Anthony 
Downs, chairman of the Real Estate Re- 
search Corp., argues that a solution lies 
in a broader social policy that would 
transfer some of the ghetto poor to the 
suburbs and provide those who remain 
with more jobs and better protection 
against crime. 

Key Lesson. The plight of the black 
poor in the ‘60s seemed to be irrefut- 
able proof that federal programs were 
not working. Poverty, frustration, re- 
sentment and crime increased in the 
ghettos; despite the declining unemploy- 
ment rate for the rest of the population, 
there were 55,000 more black youths out 
of work in 1969 than in 1960. But the pic- 
ture was brighter for blacks almost ev- 
erywhere else. Andrew F. Brimmer, a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board 
and a black, feels that increased edu- 
cation resulting in large part from fed- 
eral aid, was decisive for black progress. 
At least partly because of these educa- 
tional gains, blacks were able to get bet- 
ter jobs. Black income rose from $19.7 
billion, or 6.2% of the national total, in 
1959 to $38.7 billion, or 6.4%, ten years 
later. The increase was 96%, compared 
with an 89% jump in white income dur- 
ing the same period. 

In judging the Great Society as a 
whole, the Public Interest analysts have 
not despaired of the usefulness of fed- 
eral intervention to improve the quality 
of American life. What distinguishes 
them from the hell-for-leather planners 
of the Johnson era is that they would in- 
tervene more cautiously and more ex- 
perimentally. The writers are skeptical 
of revenue sharing as presented by the 
Nixon Administration, fearing that 
without adequate federal guidelines, 
state and local governments simply will 
not direct their programs at those who 
need them most. 

Perhaps the key lesson, argue the 
same authors, is that the public and the 
Government alike must learn to live 
with programs that do not always de- 
liver as much as expected. “A democ- 
racy really has no option but to act while 
it learns. It is better to have tried and 
failed (and learned something) than nev- 
er to have tried at all.” The Great So- 
ciety’s record, they conclude, “is one of 
successes mixed with failures, of exper- 
iments that proved themselves at least 
partially successful and experiments 
whose returns do not appear to have jus- 
tified the effort. In other words, it turned 
out about as any sensible person should 
have expected.” 
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Sherlock Holmes: The Case 


Not only was the tape doctored deliber- 
ately, but it probably occurred on the ma- 
chine that Miss Woods used. Certainly 
a very limited number of people in the 
White House would have had access to 
that machine. Sherlock Holmes has 
solved a lot tougher cases than that, ei- 
ther by induction or deduction 
—Representative John B. 
Anderson, Republican of Illinois 


There had been celebrated clients 
before. My friend Sherlock Holmes had 
solved the little matter of the Vatican 
cameos for His Holiness the Pope. as I 
noted in my modest chronicle The 
Hound of the Baskervilles; he 
had elucidated The Adventure 
of the Second Stain for the 
Prime Minister. We had also 
known curious cases. There 
was, for example, the puzzle of 
the politician, the lighthouse 
and the trained cormorant, re- 
ferred to in The Adventure of 
the Veiled Lodger; and the sin- 
gularity of Isadora Persano, the 
journalist and duelist who was 
found stark mad with a match- 
box in front of him that con- 
tained a remarkable worm, 
said to be unknown to science 
(The Problem of Thor Bridge). 
But never had there been a case 
as complex and fraught with 
such grave worldly conse- 
quences as The Case of the 
Strange Erasures. 

It was very late one Fri- 
day in the frightful winter of 
the year 19--. Holmes was fill- 
ing his pipe with the noxious 
tobacco he kept in a slipper 
upon the mantel. I sat by the 
gasogene, trying to ignore the 
chill worrying my old Jezail 
bullet wound. It was nota very 
keen period for the world’s first 
consulting detective; like all English- 
men, he only worked a three-day week 
We could get little fuel, and warmed our- 
selves by burning pictures of coal from 
newsmagazine accounts of the miners’ 
strike. Suddenly there came peremptory 
knocking at the door of our humble 
rooms at 221-B Baker Street. In strode 
an American visitor, whom I shall call 
the Secretary of Hope. 

“I see that you suffer from acute dys- 
pepsia,” said Holmes, as he ushered our 
guest to a chair. “I see further that you 
have not slept in two days, do a lot of 
praying at odd hours, and have been ex- 
periencing great difficulty with a tape 
recorder.” 

The Secretary fixed his eye on 
Holmes and demanded: 


“How do you know and how much 
do you know?” 

“Nothing and everything.” Holmes 
assured him. “The white rim of Alka- 
Seltzer around your lips informs me of 
your gastric distress; the dark circles un- 
der your eyes broadcast sleeplessness: 
the shiny knees of your trousers bespeak 
prayer in the office.” 

“And the tapes?” 

“The slight indentation in the sole 
of your shoe, indicating experimentation 
with a type of pedal used only to op- 
erate a tape recorder.” 

“Besides,” I added helpfully, “we 
heard all about it on the wireless and 





Holmes: “Is there any other point which 


the telly. Even with the British power 
shortage the tube doesn’t go off until 
10:30 p.m.” 

Holmes shot me a look of concen- 
trated venom. Strange chap, Sherlock, 
skittish as an undergraduate sometimes 

“Be that as it may,” continued the 
Secretary, “we find ourselves in the cen- 
ter of a profound and baffling mystery.” 
I suddenly became the object of his sus- 
picious concern. 

“Feel free to speak in front of Dr 
Watson,” Holmes assured him. “He's 
been dead for 50 years. | myselfam a liv- 
ing legend.” 

“Very well.” Our reassured client 
leaned forward in his seat. fingering a 
curious device in his lapel that resem- 
bled nothing so much as an American 
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| can make clear?” (The Naval Treaty). 











Of the Strange Erasures 


flag. “You know about the taped con- 
versation between the Head of State and 
one of his former advisers. You know 
that the erasures were done not once 
but from five to nine times.” 

“Strange,” remarked my colleague 
with a wild cackle. “Most Americans 
work from nine to five.” 

“In any case, Mr. Holmes, one of 
our aides once suggested that ‘some sin- 
ister force’ might be responsible.” 

“Moriarity!” I cried. 

“Nonsense,” expostulated the con- 
sulting detective. “I annihilated the Na- 
poleon of crime at the Reichenbach 
Falls. No, no, Watson, heroes may be 
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summoned from the annals of fiction, 
but this villain rises from reality. Who- 
ever made those erasures is an intelli- 
gent, living, breathing human. Well, liv- 
ing and breathing, anyway.” 

“Sir.” our visitor desperately dug his 
fingers into the arms of the chair, “if 
you ever put forward your full powers, I 
implore you to do so now.” 

Holmes took down his violin and 
played an air that fortunately our guest 
did not recognize: Berlioz’s March to the 
Scaffold. Then he brightened. “I have 
but one motto, Watson.” 

Dutifully I parroted his famous slo- 
gan, “When You Have Eliminated The 
Impossible, Whatever Remains, How- 
ever Improbable. Must Be The Truth.” 

“Excellent.” said Holmes. “Mr, Sec- 
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retary, these are the facts as I under- 
stand them: 

“1. The Uher machine is ordered 
from a reputable dealer and delivered 
to the White House Secret Service's 
Technical Security Division at 12:30 
p.m., Oct. 1. 

“2. At 1:15 p.m. the aforesaid ma- 
chine is delivered to a White House spe- 
cial assistant. 

“3. Shortly thereafter, it is installed 
—with foot pedal—in the office of a lady 
secretary. 

“4. At 2:08 p.m. the lady enters the 
Head of State's office to report that her 
foot has mischievously erased a portion 
of the tape, causing a hum 
Lapsed time from delivery to 
report, 53 minutes.” 

“That is correct,” said our 
visitor glumly. 

“You are undoubtedly fa- 
miliar with my monograph,” 
continued Holmes loftily, “en- 
titled ‘Uses and Abuses of 
Various West German Tape 
Recorders.’ ” 

“Actually, I don't have 
time for much light reading.” 
replied the Secretary. 

“Nor did the lady secretary 
have time for much erasing.” 
said the detective. “A period 
sufficient to listen to and elim- 
inate conversation in five to 
nine separate operations would 
have taken from 37 to 60 min- 
utes. That consumes virtually 
all of the time available from 
the installation of the machine 
to discovery of the error.” 

“Ergo, she is the culpriu” 
I concluded. 

“Not necessarily.” specu- 
lated the chilly detective. He 
piled his violin on the fire and 
went on. “Consider the alter- 
natives, the ambiguities. The 
lady herself had three secretaries. Any 
one of them might be implicated. A pres- 
idential assistant could have had access 
to the machine. Or the Secret Service- 
men who purchased the recorder. Or the 
Head of State himself.” 

“Or a professional, hired just for this 
assignment.” I interjected 

“No, old fellow. We may not know 
who the perpetrator is, but we may be 
sure who he, or she, is vor. These fran- 
tic attempts to expunge evidence are the 
marks of the rankest amateur.” 

“Can we confine our searches to the 
office in question?” asked our visitor 
plaintively. 

“Unfortunately not.” Holmes put on 
his deerstalker hat and his cape-backed 
overcoat. “We must cover far sunnier 


climes than the Oval Office. Key Bis- 
cayne, for instance, where the machine 
traveled for a weekend. Who knows who 
might have had access to it there—per- 
haps the very adviser whose voice is 
heard upon the tape.” 

Our guest rose wearily to his feet 
~The assignment is overwhelming,” he 
complained. “The list of suspects grows 
by the hour.” 

“Balderdash!” exploded Holmes. “It 
narrows by the minute. Why, that dim- 
wit Inspector Lestrade could have solved 
this in a trice. We are not discussing 
the dank recesses of the Musgrave Rit- 
ual, These corridors and villas of which 
I speak are the most minutely monitored 
square feet in history. Agents, assistants. 
diaries, logs—all are at the disposal of 
examiners. Any plodding policeman 
could run this criminal to earth. We 
know that the lady secretary has made. 
shall we say, a ‘mistake’ somewhere in 
her testimony. Trace the flaw back to 
its roots, and we have our culprit.” 

Holmes opened the door and beck- 
oned us out. “Quick, Watson, the game 
is afoot! For some malefactor, the come- 
uppance is at hand.” 

Indeed it was. As the world now 
knows, Holmes’ methods were promptly 
employed by the investigators. They mi- 
croscopically examined the rugs to see 
whether the short hairs were King Ti- 
mahoe’s or those of the Head of State’s 
crew-cut former adviser. They subpoe- 
naed the lady secretary's lady secretar- 
ies, and checked logs and discrepancies 
The suspects were few indeed, the time 
of the crime precisely delimited, the ter- 
rain connu. The conundrum was 
cracked and, not surprisingly, there fol- 
lowed sensations in the courts. None but 
a chosen few ever knew the role that 
my old friend had had in directing the 
solution 


I still remember the day when. af- 
ter weeks of intense meditation, Holmes 
revealed the perpetrator of the strange 
erasures. He wrote the name on a slip 
of paper and handed it to our old vis- 
itor at his club in Washington. 

The man blanched. “But, this is im- 
possible, unthinkable,” he protested. He 
immediately produced a cigarette light- 
er and ignited the paper 

Holmes shook his head. “It was your 
own American journalist Lincoln Stef- 
fens who wrote: ‘Men do not seek the 
truth. It is the truth that pursues men 
who run away and will not look 
around.’ ~ 

The Secretary of Hope abruptly ran 
away without looking around. Sherlock 
Holmes picked up the check, sighed, and 
gazed in the direction of Congress. There 
was the suspicion of a tear in his eye 
But then again, it may have been illu- 
sion. There was a lot of it going around 
in those days = Stefan Kanfer 
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POLICY 


No Shortage of Skepticism 


The energy shortage is dividing Amer- 
icans into two camps: those who are be- 
having as if the crisis is genuine, and 
those who are not. Last week the short- 
age touched the lives of additional cit- 
izens, but there were many who were 
still not much affected, and quite a num- 
ber who continued to suspect that the 
crisis is overblown or phony. 

The first solid evidence appeared 
last week that the energy shortage 
—whatever its causes or true dimensions 
—is hurting the economy. The Federal 


eral Energy Office, said that he expects 
that the energy crisis could wipe out up- 
wards of 1.8 million jobs. If so, that 
would add about two percentage points 
to the present 4.9% unemployment rate 

Many businessmen do not doubt 
that the energy shortage is real and 
acute. Officials of Consolidated Edison 
put the New York City area on a round- 
the-clock 5% voltage cutback because 
the company had only a 9-day stock 
of fuel left; that supply was dwindling 
steadily, and late last week FEO officials 





MODEL OF RCA’S CONFERENCE CENTER DESIGNED TO USE SOLAR HEATING 
For the future, an attempt to cope with cold winters. 


Reserve Board reported that industrial 
production fell .5% in December, the 
sharpest drop in 24 years. Main causes: 
a decline in utility output as consumers 
cut their use of electricity and gas for 
the first time since World War II, and 
a slump in the auto industry. In the first 
ten days of the new year, automobile 
sales were off 27% from last year. Gen- 
eral Motors’ deliveries were down a stag- 
gering 42%, largely because buyers were 
spurning big cars; but American Motors, 
which specializes in smaller autos, had 
a 33% increase in sales. 

The Commerce Department an- 
nounced that real growth for the econ- 
omy as a whole slowed to 1.3% in 1973's 
fourth quarter. It was the smallest rise 
since late 1970 and a sign that a reces- 
sion may well begin in the current quar- 
ter. William Simon, chief of the Fed- 
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agreed to help Con Ed increase its re- 
serves to a twelve-day supply. Airlines 
were also running short of fuel. Figur- 
ing that conventional sources of energy 
will remain scarce and costly, executives 
of RCA announced in Manhattan a ma- 
jor investment in solar energy. Next year 
the company will build a $6 million con- 
ference-and-dining-room addition to its 
Rockefeller Center skyscraper that will 
use solar energy for lighting and heat- 
ing, though engineers at work on the 
project have not yet decided which so- 
lar processes they will employ. 

Pump Appointments. Gasoline 
supplies remained capricious—plentiful 
in some places, scarce in others. On the 
68-mile stretch of highway between San- 
ta Fe and Albuquerque, well-supplied 
motorists continued to zip along at 70 
m.p.h.. in violation of the new 55-m.p.h 


nationwide speed limit. Elsewhere, sta- 
tion owners, whose gasoline deliveries 
have been cut, are awash with fuel be- 
cause customers have so drastically re- 
duced their driving. At Walter Paul's 
Shell station in McDonough, Ga., just 
off Interstate 75, sales were running at 
half last month's rate, even though Paul 
has two-thirds of last month’s supply 
“Here I am, not able to sell the stuff.” 
he laments. 

On the other hand, long lines were 
still forming at gas stations in many ma- 
jor cities, prompting some dealers to re- 
quire their customers to telephone for 
appointments at the pump. In Oregon, 
a voluntary gasoline rationing plan be- 
gan. Motorists with license plates end- 
ing in even numbers will buy gasoline 
on even-numbered dates; those 
with odd numbers will buy on 
odd-numbered dates. 

President Nixon and Simon 
both reiterated last week that 
they hope that gasoline rationing 
can be avoided, and Simon's 
deputy, John Sawhill, reaffirmed 
that the odds for introducing it 
by summer are fifty-fifty. Just in 
case, the FEO put out details of 
what rationing would be like 
Every driver over 18 would get 
an allotment of coupons every 
three months, probably at a lo- 
cal post office. Drivers in rural 
areas would get 41-49 pal. a 
month. Motorists in large cities 
that have relatively poor public 
transportation, including Mi- 
ami, Pittsburgh and Washing- 
ton, D.C., would receive roughly 
90% of the rural allotment. In 
big cities that have good transit 
facilities, including New York, 
Philadelphia and San Francisco, 
drivers would get 80% of the ru- 
ral ration. 

Show and Tell. To help dis- 
pel public doubts about the 
shortage, oil companies have be- 
gun releasing previously secret 
figures on their inventories of crude oil 
and refined products. On Saturday, Nix- 
on promised to submit legislation requir- 
ing the oil firms to “provide a full ac- 
counting” of their inventories, reserves, 
production and costs. “I will not allow 
the American people to be victims of a 
snow job,” he said. Exxon became the 
fifth major firm to make the disclosures 
The companies’ figures generally show 
that stocks of crude and most petrole- 
um products are about the same as or 
slightly higher than a year ago, when 
the population was lower and there were 
far fewer cars on the road. Heating-oil 
inventories are markedly higher; oilmen 
credit that to the relatively mild winter 
and voluntary conservation. 

Congress is tired of having to rely 
on the industry for enlightenment. As a 
result, no fewer than four congressional 
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inquiries are under way into the causes 
and dimensions of the energy crisis. 
Hearings are being conducted by Sen- 
ator William Proxmire’s Joint Econom- 
ic Committee, Senator Henry Jackson's 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions, Senator Frank Church's Multina- 
tional Corporations Subcommittee, and 
Representative John Dingell’s Select 
Committee on Small Business. 

There was one set of statistics that 
oil executives were not at all reluctant 
to disclose last week. Largely as a result 
of the Arab oil embargo, imports of 
crude into the U.S. declined by 10% 
from the week before, and are now run- 
ning 22% behind the early autumn. 
Treasury Secretary George Shultz last 
week said that Middle East troop dis- 
engagement (see THE WORLD) would 
lead to a relaxation of that embargo; but 
he did not predict when. Saudi officials 
have declared that they would keep it 
clamped on until the Israelis agreed to 
a complete pullback behind 1967 bor- 
ders. Simon expects that if there is a po- 
litical solution to the embargo, “there 
will be compelling reasons to roll the 
price [of oil] back.” Yet even a quick res- 
toration of the Arab oil flow would not 
ease tight supplies in the U.S. immedi- 
ately, and prices would remain well 
above preboycott levels. For some time, 
the nation will probably remain split 
into two equally hopeful and equally 
helpless factions, the believers and the 
doubters. And as every American has 
come to know, a house divided against 
itself will be a little colder this year. 





MONEY AND TRADE 
Saved by the Float 


While it stunts industrial output and 
cramps consumers, the oil emergency 
has also stalled the movement toward 
reform of the international monetary 
system. The values of major currencies 
have been wildly gyrating—some up, 
some down. The dollar has been rising 
against other currencies because the 
U.S. has much more oil than Western 
Europe or Japan and thus stands to be 
hurt less severely than they by the en- 
ergy emergency. In the past six weeks 
the dollar has climbed about 10% 
against the French franc, 8% against the 
German mark and 7.5% against the Jap- 
anese yen. 

Despite the wide fluctuations, inter- 
national trade and investments have 
continued to flow without noticeable in- 
terruption. Ironically, the reason is that 
the finance ministers of the 126-coun- 
try International Monetary Fund were 
unable to reach agreement on a new 
monetary system at their meeting in 
Nairobi last September. Postponing any 
further action on reform until July, they 
left in effect the ad hoc system of “float- 
ing” exchange rates that has existed 
since the last big monetary crisis a year 
ago. If they had agreed at Nairobi to 
fix rigid exchange rates. the pressures 
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“Reports of my death were exaggerated. . . 


generated by the oil price hike in late 
1973 could well have led to huge de- 
valuations and other dislocations and 
paralyzed the monetary system. As Paul 
McCracken, former chief economic ad- 
viser to President Nixon, says: “It would 
have been a disaster. Whatever they had 
agreed on would not have survived the 
events of the last few weeks.” 

By contrast, the floating system, 
which allows exchange rates to be set 
mostly by supply and demand, absorbed 
the fluctuations with relative ease. Be- 
cause the full impact of the oil price in- 
creases is still not known, the IMF's 
Committee of 20—which is dominated 
by the industrialized nations that call 
the shots in monetary affairs—agreed at 
a meeting in Rome last week to put off 
indefinitely any plans to fix firm cur- 
rency exchange rates. Even the French 
government abandoned its usual alle- 
giance to fixed rates. It decided to stop 
propping up the value of the franc, 
which it had done by spending its for- 
eign currencies to buy francs. Now the 
franc will probably decline. 

While a monetary crisis has been 
avoided so far, international trade and 
payments problems are looming. The 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development predicts that the in- 
dustrialized countries will have to pay 
$50 billion more for imported oil in 1974 
than they did last year. Thus, instead of 
running up a combined trade surplus of 
$15 billion, as expected before the oil 
emergency, these nations could have a 
trade deficit of $20 billion to $25 bil- 
lion, U.S. officials, including Treasury 
Secretary George Shultz, believe that the 
current sky-high prices will exact such 
a toll on the world economy that “some- 
thing has to give.” Shultz last week urged 
the oil-producing nations to cooperate 
with the rest of the world in reducing 
prices and “scaling down the magnitude 
of the financial problem.” 

Some countries might still attempt 
to cushion the blow to their economies 
by sharply devaluing their currencies or 
trying to expand vastly their exports to 
other hard-hit nations while restricting 
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their own imports. The resuit. 
warned IMF Managing Direc- 
tor H. Johannes Witteveen 
last week, could be a resur- 
gence of old-fashioned pro- 
tectionism and a devastating 
trade war. 

The currency and trade 
problems could be eased if 
oil-producing countries were 
to put much of their new 
wealth back into the econo- 
mies of industrialized na- 
tions. Witteveen proposed 
that the Arabs invest in the 
IMF itself. The IMF could then 
lend the money to Western 
nations or to poorer coun- 
tries, helping to set their pay- 
ments balances in order. 
These complex issues will 
take months to work out. In 
the meantime, it appears that 
the float will become a semipermanent 
fixture in the international monetary 
system. 


Fueling the War 


Most of what the South Vietnamese 
know about military tactics they learned 
from their American advisers. They 
learned so well that today ARVN corps 
commanders flit about the countryside 
in their personal helicopters, and some 
unit commanders bounce around in 
their own high-gloss, jet-black Jeeps. 
Even the lowliest enlisted man honors 
the American way of war: never walk 
when you can hitch a ride in a truck, 
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never hitch in a truck when a Jeep is 
available, never ride in a Jeep when a 
helicopter is going your way. These prof- 
ligate habits cost considerable fuel, as 
does the legitimate business of fighting 
a lingering war with a mechanized mil- 
itary force. 

The Vietnamese air force flies straf- 
ing missions in F-5 jets that consume 
575 gal. of JP-4 per hour, and it carries 
men and supplies aboard C-130 trans- 
ports that burn 785 gal. of the same fuel 
per hour. The army rides into battle on 
armored personnel carriers that get 
three miles to the gal. and in M-48 tanks 
using 14 gal. per mile. By U.S. Defense 
Department reckoning, the South Viet- 
namese military goes through fuel at a 
rate of more than 5 million bbl. per year 
—a huge amount by Southeast Asian 
standards. 

Until the Arab embargo, South Viet- 
namese forces never had to worry about 
where that oil might come from. When 
the Americans were in residence, Viet- 
namese units drew their supplies from 
US. depots. Afterward the U.S. Defense 
Fuel Supply Center contracted with 
Esso and Shell in Singapore and Caltex 
in Saudi Arabia for shipments to the 
same depots, now under local manage- 
ment. But early in November the Sau- 
dis warned that Singapore's refineries 
might be cut off from Arab crude if the 
refineries continued to fulfill U.S. mil- 
itary contracts—and that included fuel 
ordered for America’s allies. Rather 
than let South Viet Nam’s internal-com- 
bustion war machine run out of gas, the 
Defense Department began siphoning 
fuel from its own reserves in the Pa- 
cific. In November and December, 400,- 
000 bbl. were transferred to Viet Nam 
from fuel-short U.S. units. (The trans- 
fers have recently stopped.) 

Scrupulous Neutral. Meanwhile, 
South Vietnamese Foreign Minister 
Vuong Van Bac visited Saudi Arabia to 
remind King Faisal that on Middle East 
issues the Thieu government has been 
scrupulously neutral. The point was well 
taken, and South Viet Nam was certi- 
fied as a customer. The Vietnamese 
would have to do their own contracting 
for the oil, but the U.S. could continue 
to pay for it at the higher prices. U.S. of- 
ficials estimate that 10% of this year’s 
$813 million in military aid for Viet 
Nam will flow into fuel. 

Ifa North Vietnamese offensive ever 
takes place, that cost will quickly mul- 
tiply. The Communists demonstrated 
their ability to knock out South Viet 
Nam's reserves when sappers last month 
blew up the Nha Be petroleum depot 
near Saigon, destroying about 50% of 
the civilian stores. Attacks on the mil- 
itary’s reserves of 2 million bbl. might 
well be part of a major Communist drive 
Even if the military reserves remained 
intact, the drain would be great. If the 
war steps up again, the South Vietnam- 
ese will open the throttle, the Singapore 
refineries will be urged to open the taps, 
and the U.S. may well have to open up 
still more on its military aid flow. 
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Out of the Hole with Coal 


By 1990, the U.S. will probably have 
about doubled its present energy con- 
sumption. Domestic oil and natural gas, 
which today account for two-thirds of 
the nation’s energy, will be able to meet 
only 40% of demand. Nuclear, hydro, 
solar, geothermal and other nonfossil 
fuel sources will take care of another 
20%. To fill the remaining 40% gap, the 
nation faces two likely choices. It can 
import much more oil and gas—and pay 
heavily in terms both of balance of pay- 
ments and political dependence on for- 
eign countries. Or it can turn to coal, 
which now provides 20% of U.S. energy 
—and pay heavily for developing this 


from Poland. The industry is having 
some trouble raising money for expan- 
sion. Investors worry particularly about 
the three gritty problems that bedevil 
coal: 

GETTING IT. Coal is often difficult 
and dangerous to mine. In 1969, Con- 
gress passed the National Coal Health 
and Safety Act to force improvements 
in mine conditions. These were vividly 
recalled by Arnold Miller, president of 
the United Mine Workers, in a recent 
speech. Old miners, said Miller, “la- 
bored their lives away in the bowels of 
the earth and reaped as their reward a 
back bent like a stunted tree and lungs 





Something like the Persian Gulf, with 3 trillion tons. 


rich but problem-ridden resource. Right 
now, the betting is on coal. 

The main reason is that 3 trillion 
tons of coal are scattered from Penn- 
sylvania to Washington State, from Al- 
abama to Alaska. If a quarter of the 
known reserves can be tapped, they will 
satisfy the nation’s domestic energy 
needs for 200 to 300 years, with ample 
to spare for export. Says Carl Bagge, 
president of the National Coal Associ- 
ation: “We are the Persian Gulf of the 
world’s coal supplies.” 

To exploit that lode, the industry has 
to change radically. Estimated demand 
will grow this year by 10%, to 660 mil- 
lion tons, but domestic output will not 
keep up with it. Forecasts for 1974 pro- 
duction range from a repetition of last 
year’s 590 million tons to 650 million 
tons. Indeed, several New England util- 
ities have already contracted to buy coal 


that did not work because they were full 
of coal dust.” The law has started to 
change the situation, but it also has 
sharply increased operating costs and 
caused some 500 marginal mines to 
close. Productivity per worker plunged 
from a 1969 high of 16.5 tons a day to 
twelve tons. 

To solve the problems, the coal com- 
panies have had to put a new emphasis 
on mechanization and strip mining. Us- 
ing giant shovels, the companies can 
peel back the earth and gouge out the 
underlying coal with a minimum of 
workers and a maximum of productiv- 
ity. Stripping. mainly in Appalachia, 
now accounts for about half of all U.S. 
coal production, and the proportion is 
likely to rise. All the major companies 
have lately bought or leased rights to 
hundreds of millions of tons of coal that 
lie close under the plains of the Dako- 
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SHOWN HALF ACTUAL SIZE 


Authorized reproductions cast from impressions of 
precious works of art in the world’s great museums. 
Each piece is hand finished to recreate the look of 
the unique original. Timeless...in touch with to- 
day, Alva Museum Replica jewelry is always in 
fashion. Everything gift boxed with descriptive 
history. To order by mail, specify style number of 
each piece. Add 50¢ per item for postage. Bank 
Americard accepted. N. Y. residents add sales tax. 
We will refund or replace within three weeks if not 
completely satisfied. 


Museum Collections 


Dept. T. Box 999, Radio City Station, New York, N.Y. 10019 
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PH-15 Ashanti fish pendant on chain. Gold*. West Africa 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. $9.75 

DO-9 Byzantine cross on chain. Gold* with green center 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection. $6.50 

AIC-7 Greek cross on chain. Gold’. Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. $6.00 

PH-2 Japanese sword guard with leaves, pendant on 
chain, Gold*. Philadelphia Museum of Art. $8.50 

XH-100 Aztec calendar, pendant on chain. Gold* or silver** 
Museum of Anthropology, Mexico City. $8.50 

WOR-12N Pre-Columbian double eagle pendant on chain 
Gold*. Worcester Art Museum. $8.50. WOR-12P. Pin. 
$7.50 

PH-10P Renaissance key pin with crown. Gold*. Philadel 
phia Museum of Art. $6.50 

PH-11P Renaissance key pin with sphinxes. Gold* Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. $6.00 





Youre going to be talking about 1973 all through 194. 


One of the most dramatic news years in modern 
memory—an incredible year of triumph and skul- 
duggery, tragedy and absurdity, crisis and detente 
Twelve months that have changed the world for genera- 
tions to come. A year for the books 

And here it is, captured just as it was—as only 
editors and photographers with a sense of history and 
an instinct for the revealing moment could bring it 
to you...in unforgettable pictures 

Here is Nixon's year, month by month. Here are 


the faces of Watergate—and new American heroes 
Skylab is here. The return of the POWs. Cambodia. The 
Middle East war. Secretariat. Billie Jean and Bobby. 
O. J. Simpson. Tatum O'Neal. News of all dimensions 
from Watkins Glen to the global fuel famine 

LIFE SPECIAL REPORT is your eyewitness to it 
all—a unique record to help you re-live. ..remember 
refer to the momentous events of 1973. A memento 
to last forever: but it will disappear from newsstands 
fast. So be sure to get your copies early. 


LIFE SPECIAL REPORT ON YOUR NEWSSTAND NOW. 
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Datsun 610 for '74 combines the fully independent suspension on the 


engineering sophistication and Sedan and Hardtop. Performance is 
economy of an import with the luxury everything you want it to be... 

of a large car. Compact outside, the including Datsun’s great fuel economy. 
610 has a family-sized interior with full Datsun 610. A \e 

carpeting, reclining bucket seats, luxury economy 

tinted glass, clock and more, all car. An idea Datsun 
standard equipment. whose time has 


In motion, there’s a big car ride with come! Saves 











































75-CU.-YD. SHOVEL AT ILLINOIS MINE 
Good heads for strong backs. 


tas and Montana, the semi-desert of 
New Mexico, the basins of Colorado and 
Wyoming. 

Yet stripping has wreaked havoc on 
whole areas. In response to public out- 
rage over the scarred and torn land, 
Congress seems to be close to passing a 
bill that would make strippers repair the 
ravaged earth after mining. Such rec- 
lamation works well in the rolling, well- 
watered countryside of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, but is difficult in the arid West. 
and virtually impossible on the steep 
slopes of West Virginia and Kentucky. 
In the long run, however, only 5% of 
the U.S.’s immense reserves are strip- 
pable. The rest must be mined by men 
working in deep shafts 

The 125,000 working members of 
the U.M.W. are mostly men in either 
their 50s or their 20s. The middle gen- 
eration is missing because between 
about 1950 and 1968, the coal industry 
did not hire new miners. Union Pres- 
ident Miller vows that he will not only 
bargain fiercely for more pay (current 
average wage: $225 a week), but also 
let the coal companies know that “the 
pick and shovel days are over.” 

The large producers (see box) have 
already begun a massive switch to new 
technology to boost productivity. Many, 
too, have started training programs to 
teach miners to use such innovations as 
conveyor belts that turn corners in the 
labyrinthine mines and hydraulic sup- 
ports to prop up mine roofs. Explains 
John Corcoran, president of Consolida- 
tion Coal Co.: “They used to say that a 
miner needed a strong back. Now he 
needs a good head more.” Still, since the 
new machinery is costly, it will badly 
strain many of the nation’s 1,200 min- 
ing companies, particularly the small 
ones with litthe capital to call upon. 
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BURNING IT. Coal is a dirty 
fuel. Made up of the carbonized 
remains of primeval plants that 
were buried in the earth for 250 
million to 400 million years, it 
contains up to 36 chemical el- 
ements. When burned, many of 
these are released into the air as 
pollutants, the most harmful of 
which is sulfur. The Govern- 
ment has strict air-quality stan- 
dards for every U.S. region. In 
eastern Ohio, for example, no 
coal with more than .6% sulfur 
will be burned after 1975. 
The companies have com- 
bined with electric utilities and 
other industries to find ways to 
take the sulfur out of coal. Usu- 
ally, this is done by sending coal 
gases through “scrubbers” at the 
bottom of tall smokestacks that 
contain a chemical solution to 
filter emissions. 
The Southern Co., a holding 
company of utilities, is trying to 
extract sulfur not from smoke 
but from the coal itself. At a pi- 
lot plant near Birmingham, 
Southern dissolves coal with a 
recoverable chemical solvent 
The coal is filtered to remove impuri- 
ties and then resolidified. The final prod- 
uct is a clean fuel that has virtually 
no sulfur or ash and a very high heat 
value. Cost per ton promises to be 
competitive 
CONVERTING IT. Solid coal cannot 
power jetliners or cars, and the U.S. de- 
pends on liquid and gaseous fuels for 
two-thirds of its energy. Thus the key 
to coal’s future is whether it can be con- 
verted into either synthetic oil or nat- 
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ural gas. It can be, but economical pro- 
cesses are yet to come 

Gasification is almost a reality right 
now. The Federal Office of Coal Re- 
search has helped to sponsor four pilot 
plants, and eight more are planned 
Each uses a different system, but all are 
based on a complicated process that was 
pioneered in Germany in 1936. The 
technique starts by breaking down wa- 
ter into its components of hydrogen and 
oxygen. The hydrogen is combined in 
the presence of heat with the carbon in 
pulverized coal to produce methane, the 
main ingredient of natural gas. 

Trouble is, this synthetic product 
does not have as high a heating value 
as natural gas. So another step is need- 
ed to upgrade it. Total cost is great; a 
pilot plant runs about $20 million, and 
a full-scale plant turning out 100 mil- 
lion cu. ft. a day will cost an estimated 
$200 million. But that is less expensive 
than liquefying and importing natural 
gas. Nearly every major coal company 
has joined with gas companies in plans 
to build gasification plants on Western 
coal fields by the late 1970s 

Further along on the horizon are 
schemes to produce synthetic crude oil 
from coal. Several experiments are un- 
der way, of which the F.M.C. Corp.'s 
pilot plant is farthest along. As in gasifi- 
cation, the process begins by grinding 
coal into fine particles and then heating 
them in hot vessels. When hydrogen is 
added, the coal particles dissolve, be- 
coming both good quality oil and gas 
Again, the cost is high. But the interest 
of both industry and Government in coal 
is even higher. If all goes well, that dirty, 
difficult material will once more be the 
U.S.’s king of fuels 


The Big Ten Coal Companies 





About 1,200 U.S. companies mine coal, but 
ten of them consistently account for almost 
half of the nation’s production. Four are 
owned by large metals manufacturers, 
which are skilled at mining and shipping 
ores and use much coal in their smelters 
and blast furnaces. Four others are owned 
by oil or gas companies. Another, Clinch- 
field, is owned by Pittston Co., which also 
has oil interests. Only one of the Big Ten, 
North American Coal, is independent. 
Many oil firms want to become across- 
the-board energy producers, and they al- 


ready control some 30° of the nation’s coal 
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Peabody Coal 

Consolidation Coal 

Island Creek Coal 

Clinchfield Coal 

Amax Coal 

United States Steel - 

Bethlehem Steel _ 

Eastern Associated Eastern Gas & Fuel 
Coal 

North American Coal —_ 

Old Ben Coal Standard Oil of Ohio 


Kennecott Copper 
Continental Oil 


Pittston 
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Occidental Petroleum 


American Metal Climax 16.4 


reserves. This diversification is raising 
questions among trustbusters, who worry 
that the energy corporations are becoming 
too powerful. From the coal producers’ 
view, there is one great advantage to being 
owned by a larger corporation: money. The 
coal producers need plenty of it to expand 
operations, improve work conditions, and 
buy new machines. By being attached to a 
huge corporation—particularly a_ highly 
profitable oil company—a coal producer 
usually has an easier time raising capital 
than if it stood alone. 
The top ten coal producers 


1972 PRODUCTION 
(millions of tons) 

71.6 Utah, Mont. 
64.9 Appalachia, Midwest 
22.6 Appalachia 
20.6 Appalachia 

Ind., Hl. 

16.3 Appalachia 

13.3 Appalachia 

12.5 Appalachia 
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SADAT EMBRACING KISSINGER AFTER AGREEMENT 
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IN TEL AVIV WITH ISRAELI DEFENSE MINISTER MOSHE DAYAN 


Shuttle to Disengagement 


Never before in a quarter-century of bit- 
ter Middle East diplomatic negotiations 
has a USS. Secretary of State been so 
handsomely treated by both sides. “You 
have made history this week,” said a 
smiling Israeli Premier Golda Meir to 
Henry Kissinger. Five hours later and 
600 miles away in Egypt, President An- 
war Sadat embraced Kissinger, called 
him “Brother” and said warmly: “Let 
us hope that the road we paved is for a 
lasting peace.” 

The praise and affection were cer- 
tainly deserved, for Kissinger almost 
singlehanded had worked out an agree- 
ment to disengage Israeli and Egyptian 
forces along the Suez Canal. He had 
achieved what President Nixon called 
“the first significant step toward a per- 
manent peace in the Middle East.” 
Under the terms of the settlement, Is- 
rael agreed to pull back forces that have 
been in the Sinai for seven years. At 
the same time, Egypt, whose army 
moved across the canal during the Oc- 
tober war, agreed to thin out its forces 

Aches and Pains. Kissinger’s prin- 
cipal advantage in last week’s negoti- 
ations was his dizzying, diplomatic milk 
run aboard Air Force Two, his blue and 
white 707 jet, between Jerusalem and 
the village of Aswan on the upper Nile, 
where Sadat was recovering from a bad 
case of bronchitis. Kissinger made three 
trips between Sadat and Meir in Jeru- 
salem—who was also ailing, with a pain- 
ful case of shingles—before he was able 
to reach an agreement. But by week’s 
end, in a dramatic demonstration of his 
achievement, he had only to make one 
final flight between Jerusalem and As- 
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wan to get the signatures of both Meir 
and Sadat on a document spelling out 
the most important issues on which both 
sides agreed. Though its contents were 
not made public, the pact signed by the 
two heads of government specified, 
among other things, the numbers and 
types of weapons each side would be al- 
lowed to keep in the Sinai 

Meanwhile, yet another agreement 
was being jointly signed in the tent at Ki- 
lometer 101 on the Cairo-Suez road, 
where the disengagement talks had 
commenced three months ago. Under 
the watchful eye of the United Nations 
representative, Lieut. General Ensio 
Siilasvuo of Finland, the chiefs of staff 
of Israel and Egypt each placed their 
names. Then Israeli General David Ela- 
zar and Egyptian General Mohamed 
Abdel Ghani el Gamasi sat down over 
coffee to discuss implementation of their 
agreement. The document they had 
signed allowed each side five days to 
plan a withdrawal of forces to new and 
separate positions (see map next page) 
They have 49 days to complete the pull- 
out. The Egyptians had demanded Is- 
raeli withdrawal to the Mitla and Giddi 
passes in Sinai in two weeks; the Israe- 
lis had requested six to eight 

The settlement pledged the bellig- 
erents to a “scrupulous” observance of 
disengagement, defined the broad _pe- 
rimeters of troop reduction and its tim- 
ing, and emphasized that disengagement 
around the Suez Canal was only the first 
step toward a “final, just and durable 
peace.” According to reports in Jerusa- 
lem, it allows the Egyptians to keep a 
token force of eight battalions, or 7,000 


men and only 30 tanks, in the desert 
(There are now 60,000 Egyptian troops 
in Sinai.) The Israelis will pull their 
40,000 troops back from the west bank 
of the Suez Canal and most of their fore- 
es from the eastern side to a line ex- 
tending from Baluza, near the Mediter- 
ranean, to Ras el-Sudr on the Gulf of 
Suez, through the Mitla and Giddi pass- 
es. They are allowed to station 7,000 
troops there. No missiles or airplanes 
are to be within 18 miles of the demil- 
itarized zone 

Issues and Anxieties. Kissinger 
considers compromise the essence of ne- 
gotiations, and compromise is essential- 
ly what he achieved. The Israelis had 
been forced to make a military retreat 
for the first time in 17 years. In addition, 
the Kissinger negotiations denied Meir’s 
government the face-to-face meetings 
with Egypt that Israel had originally de- 
manded as a sign of good faith. Never- 
theless, by pulling back, the Israelis will 
gain a large measure of security—since, 
under the secret section of the negotia- 
tions, the US. is believed to have guar- 
anteed Israel’s existence—and they can 
begin to demobilize some of the reserves 
whose long stint of duty is damaging the 
Israeli economy 

Egypt also had to make concessions 
Sadat had insisted at first that the Is- 
raeli pullback be only the first step in a 
total withdrawal from the Sinai, but 
there is apparently no mention of this 
point in the pact. Nevertheless, the 
agreement removes the immediate 
threat of renewed fighting and enables 
Sadat to get on with his economic de- 
velopment plans for Egypt 

Although disengagement was toast- 
ed as an Israeli-Egyptian accomplish- 
ment, both participants agreed that most 
of the credit goes to Kissinger. Said Is- 
raeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban: “He 
was able to explain to each party the per- 
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THE FRENCH MARTINI. 


A couple of drops of cognac on top, 
and the perfect martini gin, 
Seagrams Extra Dry. 
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Seagrams Extra Dry. 
wag The Perfect Martini Gin. 


Seagram Distillers Company, New York, N.Y. 90 Proof. Distilled Dry Gin. Distil 
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ceptions, issues and anxieties of the 
other.” In a sense, Kissinger, in his shut- 
tle between the capitals, was protecting 
his earlier accomplishments. It had been 
he who worked out the cease-fire that 
ended the October war. And it was Kis- 
singer again who flew off to take per- 
sonal charge when the rhythm of the 
disengagement talks, which had moved 
from Kilometer 101 to Geneva, ap- 
peared to be slowing. 

Meeting Kissinger in Washington 
earlier this month, Israeli Defense Sec- 
retary Moshe Dayan had proposed that 
the Secretary of State resume his inter- 
mediary role. The Egyptians were agree- 
able; indeed, when Kissinger reached 
the Nileside town of Aswan two weeks 





ago, he planned to stay in the region no 
longer than four days. Sadat asked him 
“Why confine it to getting a proposal 
for Geneva? Why not finish it while you 
are here? We can talk to you more eas- 
ily than we can talk in Geneva.” 

Thus Kissinger commenced his six- 
day shuttle. Three times Air Force Two 
made the 1,200-mile round trip between 
Aswan, 450 miles south of Cairo, and the 
newly renamed Ben-Gurion Interna- 
tional Airport at Lod, outside Tel Aviv 
From there, his party of 40 diplomats, 
security men and correspondents heli- 
coptered or drove to Jerusalem 

Untying Knots. The round trips. 
reported TIME Washington Corre- 
spondent John Mulliken, who accom- 
panied Kissinger, were a study in con- 
trasts. Aswan was summery warm; 
Jerusalem was wet from winter rains 
and, toward week’s end, the season’s 
first snowstorm. At one end, between 
working lunches and late-night discus- 
sions, Kissinger went sightseeing at the 
Soviet-built Aswan High Dam and the 
4,000-year-old partially submerged 
Temple of Philae. At the other, he toured 
the Israeli National Museum's collec- 
tion of Dead Sea Scrolls and the Billy 
Rose Art Garden. 

Gradually, reported Mulliken, “the 
tone and tempo of the shuttle diploma- 
cy improved. At the outset, both sides of- 
fered what one member of the U.S. party 
called ‘total generalities.’ But slowly, as 
negotiations continued, they shifted to 
‘absolute specificalities.. The Kissinger 
party knew that talks were succeeding 
when both Egyptian and Israeli officials 
pulled out maps on which specific points 
in Sinai were penciled in as withdrawal 
points in the line of disengagement. By 
midweek the two governments had ap- 
parently placed absolute trust in the U.S 
Secretary of State.” 

In Cairo, Egyptians called him 
“Halal al-'Uqad,” literally the “man 
who unties knots”—a reference to the 
wise elder in Egyptian villages who is 
called upon to solve every problem from 
philandering husbands to failing crops. 

The only serious objection to Kissin- 
ger’s role during the week came from the 
suspicious Israeli press and from that 
country’s right-wing opposition. Among 
columnists commenting acidly on “the 
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Kissinger Festival” was Yoel Marcus of 
Haaretz. He suggested that the Secre- 
tary stay in Israel a few hours longer to 
form the new coalition government for 
Premier Meir. A conservative group 
called Citizens for the Prevention of Na- 
tional Disaster warned against a Middle 
East peace along the lines of the Kissin- 
ger “peace” in Viet Nam. It placed 
newspaper ads appealing to Israel's 
leading advocate in the U.S. Senate: SEN- 
ATOR JACKSON: STOP KISSINGER. Knes- 
set Opposition Member Shmuel Tamir 
called the agreement “Middle East Mu- 
nich, 1974." 

The accord was no Munich. Neither 
was it a foolproof solution for one of the 
world’s most troubled areas. U.S. observ- 
ers called it fragile and worried that the 
two sides eventually might not find 
themselves compatible. “You can't 
make an agreement to stop people from 
going to war.” said one. For one thing, 
implementation of the agreement de- 
pends upon good will. For another, other 
parties are involved in the Middle East 
fighting who had scant part in last 
week’s negotiations 

Untiring Efforts. Before returning 
to Washington, Kissinger flew off to con- 
fer with some of those other parties, 
stopping first to see King Hussein of Jor- 
dan and then going on to Damascus to 
meet with Syrian leaders, who have so 
far steadfastly boycotted all peace ne- 
gotiations. Though he had achieved dis- 
engagement in the Sinai, there were such 
knotty problems remaining as the fate 
of the Palestinian refugees and the ul- 
timate control of Jerusalem. Tartly com- 
mented The Arab World, a daily digest 
of Middle Eastern news published in 
Beirut: “Judging by the fact that Kis- 
singer had to visit the Middle East three 
times before even the disengagement 
problem was sorted out, he might, if he 
is going to follow the same course, spend 
the rest of his working life shuttling be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states trying 
to narrow gaps.” 

Not likely. The essential point of last 
week's negotiations was that both sides 
earnestly wanted peace, and the untiring 
efforts of one man could help them 
achieve it. If this much progress could be 
gained in only six days, then shuttle di- 
plomacy had certainly proved its worth 
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Hot Time for Tanaka in Indonesia 


Jakarta, the sprawling capital of Indo- 
nesia, looked at times like a battlefield 
last week. Fires burned all night as an- 
gry mobs attacked stores, businesses, ho- 
tels and nightclubs, smashing and gut- 
ting hundreds of automobiles as they 
surged through the stricken city. It was 
the worst rioting that Jakarta had seen 
since the anti-Communist disturbances 
of 1967, The occasion for the violence 
this time, ironically enough, was neither 
the threat of externally supported sub- 
version nor the advent of civil war; rath- 
er, it was the good-will visit of a friend- 
ly foreign leader, Japanese Premier 
Kakuei Tanaka. 

By the time he reached Jakarta on 
the last stop of his five-nation, eleven- 
day good-will mission to Southeast Asia, 
Tanaka had already encountered an em- 
barrassing amount of hostility. His ef- 
figy had been burned in Bangkok (TIME, 
Jan. 21), and on the day of his depar- 
ture from placid Kuala Lumpur, a hand- 
ful of activists at the University of Ma- 
laysia had staged an auto-da-fé of a 
puppet labeled Tanaka. But the stop last 
week at Indonesia was the worst of all. 

Ugly Scene. One reason that Tana- 
ka’s arrival was delayed until darkness 
was the announced intention of student 
groups to give him a fiery welcome. Ten 
students broke through the tight cordon 
and were caught on the airfield just be- 
fore Tanaka's arrival. A powerful array 
of riot police and troops in battle dress 
saw to it that Indonesian President Su- 
harto and his guest arrived on time at the 
white Dutch-colonial guesthouse in the 
spacious compound of the President's of- 
ficial residence. At that point hardly 
anyone could foresee that for the dura- 
tion of his stay, Tanaka would be a vir- 
tual prisoner within this compound, 
guarded by hundreds of tough comman- 
do troops and armored cars. 


INDONESIAN SOLDIER CLUBBING RIOTER WHO RESISTED ARREST 


The violence started with the burn- 
ing of every Japanese automobile with- 
in reach of the roaming crowd—100,000 
strong at times—and quickly mush- 
roomed into the sacking and setting afire 
of stores and businesses that sold Jap- 
anese products, especially those owned 
by overseas Chinese. As night fell on 
the first full day of rioting, the city shook 
with the crashing of rocks through shop 
windows, the crackling of flames, the 
jeering of looting mobs, and the occa- 
sional bursts of gunfire as police and 
troops shot over the heads of the crowds. 

Sometimes the violence began al- 
most playfully, as when the mob 
swarmed over Japanese-made automo- 
biles and deflated their tires. But then 
the cars were set aflame. A special tar- 
get was the Astra Toyota agency, where 
the entire stock of new cars went up in 
flames, their fuel tanks exploding with 
an occasional thud. 

Perhaps the ugliest scene occurred at 
the Pasar Senen shopping center, where 
thousands of rioters looted the Chinese- 
owned stores and stalls and started fires. 
Seven of the ten known victims of the 
two-day riots were killed here. The num- 
ber of dead would have been far greater 
if the Indonesian police and troops had 
not held their fire. “It would have been 
impolite,” explained Foreign Minister 
Adam Malik, “to start shooting while 
our guests were here.” 

The crowd found another target in 
the President Hotel, operated by Japan 
Air Lines. Watching from their win- 
dows, Japanese guests were understand- 
ably shaken as security forces hurled 
back wave after wave of rioters. On one 
occasion, an enormous crowd advanced 
toward the nearby square but was final- 
ly dispersed by troops in scout cars. 

One young rioter told a Western 
journalist: “Don’t worry, this is not 
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against you. It’s against the Japanese.” 
In the opinion of many Indonesians, 
however, it was not so much an anti-Jap- 
anese demonstration as an outpouring 
of Indonesian grievances. “The Tanaka 
visit,” observed a leading Jakarta edi- 
tor, “was merely the detonator.” 

Among the feelings it detonated 
were outrage over the corruption of gov- 
ernment officials and the ostentatious 
life-style of the rich generals. The stu- 
dents resent the special privileges held 
by the Chinese residents, who work 
harder and live better than most native 
Indonesians. They are also angry that 
the nation’s new-found wealth (derived 
from oil, which during the past year has 
jumped in price from $4 per bbl. to 
$10.80) has not bettered the lives of the 
Indonesian masses, whose per capita in- 
come is only $95 per year. In addition, 
the rioting obviously reflected a general 
dislike of the country’s growing num- 
ber of Japanese businessmen, who often 
strike Indonesians as ruthless, arrogant 
and aloof. “Is it really necessary,” asks 
one official mildly, “for them to have 
Japanese barbershops here?” 

More Mixing. While riots raged 
around them, Premier Tanaka and Pres- 
ident Suharto went through the motions 
of a formal meeting, assuring each other 
of their intention to “further strengthen 
the friendship and cooperation between 
the two countries.” More specifically, 
they discussed their $2 billion-per-year 
trade. When Suharto asked for a firm 
commitment of 500,000 tons of artificial 
fertilizer, Tanaka hinted that this would 
depend on how much Indonesian oil Ja- 
pan could expect (out of the 1.4 million 
bbl. that Indonesia currently produces 
per day). Such trade is essential to both 
countries, and details of the barter were 
left up to experts to settle. 

Suharto assured Tanaka that his 
government continued to welcome Jap- 
anese investment. But he gently implied 
that the Japanese would do well to try 
to mix a little more with the local peo- 
ple, work a little less hard and main- 


CAR BURNING IN FRONT OF PRESIDENTIAL PALACE 











TANAKA WAVING GOODBYE TO INDONESIA 
A harsh lesson to the Japanese. 


tain a somewhat lower profile; Tanaka 
agreed. For his part, Tanaka gave his 
blessing to two huge Japanese enterpris- 
es planned in Indonesia: a $700 million 
natural-gas project in East Kalimantan 
and North Sumatra, and the $500 mil- 
lion Asahan hydroelectric power and 
aluminum smelter development. He em- 
phasized that Japan would continue to 
provide Indonesia with one-third of the 
$600 million in aid supplied by a con- 
sortium composed of Japan, the U.S. and 
Western Europe. 

Perfect Harmony. While riots 
flared through the city, Suharto gave a 
state dinner for Tanaka in the heavily 
guarded presidential palace. Declared 
the host: “This meeting and Your Ex- 
cellency’s presence within our midst . 
may facilitate Your Excellency’s wish 
to become intimate with the current 
problems and issues of the Indonesian 
people, their feelings, their hopes.” Ta- 
naka answered by expressing his thanks 
for having been granted the opportunity 
to “witness at first hand [how] the great 
people of Indonesia have built a society 
of perfect harmony.” 

Taking no chances on the final day 
of the visit the Indonesians prudently 
whisked their honored guest to the air- 
port by helicopter. Back home in Tokyo, 
Tanaka told a press conference that the 
Japanese must try “to erase the causes 
for such demonstrations,” adding: “My 
greatest impression was that there was 
a need for a much greater cooperative ef- 
fort by these countries.” 

“The exercise may not have gener- 
ated much good will,” concluded TIME 
Correspondent Herman Nickel, “but at 
least it has focused attention on Japan's 
problems with the rest of Asia. If it gets 
the Japanese public to thinking of South- 
east Asia in terms of more than just ex- 
ports and resources, the whole bumpy 
ride may have been worth it.” 
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Heath Looks for a Way Out 


The predicament of Prime Minister 
Edward Heath’s government last week 
recalled a World War I cartoon of two 
British tommies huddled miserably in a 
crater at the shell-scarred front. “If you 
know a better “ole,” one says sharply to 
the other, “go to it.” Like the tommies, 
the Prime Minister badly needs a bet- 
ter ‘ole. Heath is faced with a crisis that 
shows no sign of immediate relief—and 
threatens to wreck the nation’s econo- 
my. His confrontation with the coun- 
try’s coal miners has reduced Britain to 
such austerity measures to conserve en- 
ergy as cutting power 35%, putting in- 
dustry and business on a three-day week, 
and shutting off television at 10:30 p.m. 

For a time last week it appeared that 
Heath had found a solution: a snap Feb- 
ruary election to show whether the coun- 
try supported him or the miners. At the 
last minute, after a lengthy meeting with 
his Cabinet, Heath postponed that dras- 
tic step. Instead, he decided to meet once 
more with the powerful Trades Union 
Congress to resolve the dispute. The 
T.U.C., which represents 10 million 
British workers, has promised that if 
Heath would make a settlement with the 
247,000 miners for a wage rise above 
the government’s anti-inflationary Stage 
Ill guidelines, other unions would re- 
frain from citing it as a precedent for 
their demands. Heath considers such a 
commitment necessary to hold the line 
on Britain's 10% inflation rate. 

Politically, Heath cannot afford to 
look as if he is caving in after putting 
his country through the trauma of the 
three-day work week. But such a set- 
tlement could provide a face- 
saving way out. By and large, 
Britons agree that the miners 
are overworked and under- 
paid on a base pay of $57 a 
week. Because wages are not 
high enough to keep an ad- 
equate work force, the min- 
ers must work overtime to 
keep the country from col- 
lapse. There has been no 
strike, no walkout. “I am 
dead against breaching Stage 
III, but at the same time I’m 
dead against forcing British 
industry to its knees,” de- 
clared Sir Raymond Brookes, 
chairman of the powerful 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds 
engineering group. “If the 
rest of the unions can give 
firm guarantees that they will 
not attempt to pour through 
the breach, I'm all in favor 
of making the miners a spe- 
cial case.” 

With public concern ris- 
ing over paycuts and layoffs, 
some Tories argue that the 
Prime Minister would be bet- 
ter off taking the matter to 


KEYSTONE 


the country with an antiunion campaign 
fashioned on the theme “Who Governs 
Britain?” But an election waged on the 
labor issue would be divisive. It would 
also spotlight the fact that Heath's pol- 
icy of unfettered economic growth had 
failed. Warned the London Times: “The 
class bitterness and politioal mayhem 
would leave behind social wreckage that 
would take years to clear up.” 

Toss-Up. Nor is there any certain- 
ty that Heath would win. Although the 
Conservatives seem to have an edge, re- 
cent polls show that an election now 
would be a toss-up. Indeed, there is a 
feeling in many quarters that Britons 
would prefer to vote against both Heath 
and Opposition Labor Leader Harold 
Wilson. As the Financial Times's Joe 
Rogaly put it last week, “My first re- 
action [to news that an election might 
be called] was, goodness, how awful if 
one of them wins.” 

Yet Heath must find a resolution 
soon. Politicians, economists and busi- 
nessmen warned last week that time is 
running out for Britain’s beleaguered 
economy. As the country wound up its 
third three-day work week, the costs in 
lost production soared to nearly $1 bil- 
lion. Critics were quick to point out that 
the annual wage settlement sought by 
the miners totaled only $200 million. On 
the international money markets, the 
pound fell to $2.16, its lowest value ever 
against the American dollar. Nearly a 
million Britons had lined up for the dole 
Said Lord Stokes, chairman of British 
Leyland: “I suggest with respect that 
Heath doesn’t quite understand. The 
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whole thing will collapse like a house of 
cards. He'll have a bankrupt nation on 
his hands.” 

Late last week that message seemed 
to be getting through. Amid alarming re- 
ports that steel shortages would have a 
crippling effect on industry, Lord Car- 
rington, Heath’s new energy czar, said 
that full electrical power would be re- 
stored to the steel industry. At the same 
time, Carrington announced that the 
government was considering extending 
the work week to four days. Union lead- 
ers promptly charged that the emergen- 
cy measures had been a “gigantic bluff’; 
others questioned whether the ease-up 
was a ploy before calling an election 
Carrington denied it. 

The government's cause was not 
helped by Patrick Jenkins, an energy 
minister, who declared that Britons 
should not turn on the lights when 
brushing their teeth since this function 
could easily be performed in the dark 
In an inept demonstration of his point, 
Jenkins posed for the Daily Telegraph 
shaving by candlelight—using an elec- 
tric razor. 

Heath's actions have already caused 
hardship among Britain's working class, 
which averages the longest hours per 
week (44.1) and the shortest vacation 
per year (twelve days) of any nation in 
the European Community. Reduced 
paychecks simply would not stretch to 
meet mortgage, food and time payments 
“One minute we was a normal person,” 
said Birmingham Shop Steward John 
Joynson. “Now the whole world is 
turned upside down.” The number of 
emigration applications of Britons ask- 
ing to leave the country has soared. 

Wanted Babies. London's fashion- 
able department stores looked as seedy 
as portside pubs, with stark light glar- 
ing from naked bulbs powered by gen- 
erators. Yet there were compensations 
Mayfair's elegant shops looked even 
more elegant with lighted silver cande- 
labra on their counters. The widespread 
use of candlelight cast a heartwarming, 
old-fashioned glow over the misery of it 
all. Recalling the baby boom after the 
1965 New York blackout, officials de- 
cided at 10:30 p.m. they had best spon- 
sor a birth control campaign. Now the 
last thing Londoners will hear when 
they turn off the telly is: “Make sure 
your baby is a wanted one.” 

Meanwhile, as economists wistfully 
looked to the future and predicted 
that all would be rosy when Britain’s 
North Sea oil fields gush in, Gordon 
Richardson, recently named governor of 
the Bank of England, warned that the 
country still faces “years of relative aus- 
terity.” Reason: Britain had been living 
beyond its means and importing too 
much under Heath's failed gamble for 
growth. As it happened, that was just 
what Harold Wilson was saying. Sharp- 
ening up his campaign strategy, the 
Labor leader charged that it was not the 
miners who had brought on the crisis 
but the government’s economic mis- 
management 
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Solzhenitsyn’s Counterattack 


After a massive, three-week Soviet press 
campaign against him, Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn last week raised his voice in 
counterattack. In a statement issued to 
foreign newsmen from his Moscow 
home, the besieged writer defied the 
Kremlin to refute the charges made in 
his new book, The Gulag Archipelago. 
He accused the Soviets of damning Gu- 
lag’s description of Leninist and Stalin- 
ist terror out of “an animal fear of dis- 
closure.” To his critics he said: “You 
liars!” It was an unprecedented moment 
of confrontation between 
the Soviet state and a lone, 
heroic man. 

Solzhenitsyn's outburst 
was sparked by charges 
in Pravda that his new book 
was “slanderous,” “counter- 
revolutionary” and “trea- 
sonable.” In support of 
these contentions, oth- 
er Russian newspapers 
weighed in with quotations 
allegedly drawn from the 
Russian text of Gulag, 
which was published in Par- 
is last month. All the Sovi- 
et accounts of his book, Sol- 
zhenitsyn said, were distor- 
tions designed to conceal its 
real content from Russian 
readers. Thus do Soviet 
leaders show, he declared, 
“how tenaciously they cling 
to the bloody past and how 
they want to drag it with 
them, like a sealed up sack, 
into the future.” 

He ticked off some of 
the Russian press’s misrep- 
resentations of Gulag. “lam 
alleged to have written that 
‘Hitler's Nazis were gra- 
cious and merciful to en- 
slaved peoples.’ All lies, 
Pravda comrades! Point out 
the exact pages! Tass says that in my au- 
tobiography I admitted my hatred of the 
Soviet system and people. My autobi- 
ography was published by the Nobel 
Foundation in 1970. It is available for 
the whole world to see how insolently 
Tass lies. 

“And here are the prevarications of 
Literary Gazette. | am supposed to have 
said that ‘the Soviet people are fiends.’ 
Cite the page, liars! This is how I am 
quoted in order to incite my uninformed 
countrymen against me: ‘Solzhenitsyn 
equates the Soviet people with the Nazi 
murderers.’ That was a neat bit of word 
juggling. Yes, I did equate Nazi mur- 
derers with the murderers from the 
Cheka, the G.P.U. and the N.K.V.D. 
[secret police under Lenin and Stalin] 
But Literary Gazette substitutes ‘the So- 
viet people’ for the police, so our own ex- 
ecutioners can hide more easily in the 
crowd.” 


Solzhenitsyn challenged the Soviets 
to expose and punish those responsible 
for the mass slavery and murder he de- 
scribes in Gulag. “What a catharsis that 
would be for the country!” he exclaimed 
“Yet they say not a word, utter no mor- 
al judgment on all the executioners, the 
inquisitors and the informers.” Instead, 
he said, “as soon as the West German 
radio announced that Gulag would be 
broadcast for a half-hour daily, they 
frantically rushed to jam it. Not a sin- 
gle word of this book must penetrate our 





SOLZHENITSYN & SONS 
No outward signs of anxiety. 


country. As if they could stop it!” 

Solzhenitsyn also responded to 
charges that his purpose in authorizing 
the publication of Gulag in Paris last De- 
cember was to disrupt East-West rela- 
tions. Actually, he said, the secret po- 
lice had forced his hand. He recalled 
that they had extorted the manuscript 
of Gulag from a friend to whom he had 
entrusted it. After five days of brutal 
treatment she handed it over, then 
hanged herself (TIME, Sept. 17). “And 
still they dare say that world reaction- 
aries chose the publication date of Gulag 
to frustrate détente. In fact, it was our 
State Security—the main reactionary 
force in the world today—which chose 
the date. If the police cherish interna- 
tional détente, why did they spend five 
days in August wringing out the manu- 
script from that poor woman?” 

In the final passage of his statement, 
he recalled a prophecy from Shake- 
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One of the best features you get 
in our new portables is our oldest feature: 


Zenith dependability. 


We took the most-wanted features 
of our big-screen TVs and fecrp ch 
them into our newest 17" and 19" 
(Gagne portables. Features like: 

Ele\elalese kaon =lee)le\g 
picture tube. Delivers the brightest 
color picture in Zenith history. 

100% Solid State Chassis. The most 
powerful we've ever built—for cleaner, 
more natural colors. 

A unique Voltage Regulator. 
Protects chassis and picture tube when 


voltage varies in the home. 
Wells -Button Tuning. 

One touch brings back pre-set 

brightness, contrast, tint and color level. 

But, maybe the feature you'll enjoy 
most is our oldest feature: the quality 
and reliability you get with every 
Zenith product. 

(In two recent nationwide surveys, 
independent TV service technicians 
named Zenith, by more than 2 to 1 over 
the next best brand, as the color TV 


needing fewest repairs. Survey details 
on request.) 
e're proud of our record of 

building dependable, quality products. 
But if it should ever happen that a 
Zenith product doesn't live up to your 
expectations, we want to hear from 
you. Write the Vice President, 
Consumer Affairs, Zenith Radio Corp., 
1900 N. Austin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60639. 

At Zenith, the quality goes in 
before the name goes on. 
Simulated TV picture. Model shown: SE1750R, The Balboa 
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White rum 


and Noilly Prat 
Vermouth. 


It may not be 


possible to make a 
smoother martini. 


The secret of making a smooth martini is 
using a well-aged white liquor and an extra-dry 
vermouth. 


White rum: aged upstart. 

Martinis were made with gin and dry vermouth 
until an adventurous fellow substituted vodka 
for the gin and found he'd made an excitingly 
different martini. 

Then somebody in Puerto Rico tried our white 
rum instead of vodka and discovered a martini that 
is, well, out of this world 

White rum makes a delicious martini for one 
simple reason. It is aged. That's 
the law in Puerto Rico. It's 
aging that makes white rum 
from Puerto Rico so smooth. 


Dont stir without 
Noilly Prat. 


Some people still raise 
their eyebrows when we men- 
tion white rum martinis. 

But no less an authority than 
Noilly Prat suggests you try 
the martini made with our 
aged white rum. 

What a martini it makes. 
For Noilly Prat knows all 
there is to know about aging vermouth. 

And why shouldn't they? After all, dry 
vermouth was invented back in 1813 by a Frenchman 
named Noilly! 





How much Noilly Prat should you use to make 
the white rum martini? We like it four-to-one. 

But whatever proportion you prefer, 
remember: Don't stir without Noilly Prat. 
And white rum from Puerto Rico. 
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speare about the fate of murderous 


monarchs: 


Macbeth shall never vanquish d be 
until 

Great Birnam wood to high Dunsi- 
nane hill 

Shall come against him 


“I saw the hand of God in the sei- 
zure of my manuscript,” the writer con- 
cluded. “The time is here. As was fore- 
cast in Macbeth: Birnam wood shall 
come...” 

Such utterances gave rise to wide- 
spread speculation that the Kremlin 
would retaliate by arresting Solzheni- 
tsyn, confining him in a prison psychiat- 
ric hospital, or banishing him to Siberi- 
an exile or deportation to the West. All 
these possibilities had been implicit in 
the angry Soviet press attacks on him 
Another, more sinister alternative was 
suggested in phone calls received by the 
writer's family. One caller identified 
himself as an undertaker and asked if 
the Solzhenitsyns had any business for 
him 

Still, TIME Moscow Correspondent 
John Shaw reported late last week that 
Solzhenitsyn, his wife Natalya and their 
three sons, Yermolai, Ignat and Step- 
an, were calmly going about their lives 
in their Moscow apartment, showing no 
outward anxiety about their fate. The 
couple were busy taking down the dec- 
orations from their Christmas tree, 
which by tradition had remained stand- 
ing until the Russian Epiphany last 
week. Shaw asked Solzhenitsyn whether 
he thought any action would be taken 
against him. His reply: “I am making 
no predictions. My family and I are 
ready for anything. I have fulfilled my 
duty to the dead, and this gives me re- 
lief and calmness. Once the truth 
seemed doomed to die. It was beaten. It 
was drowned. It had turned to ashes. 
But now the truth has come alive. No 
one will be able to destroy it.” 


NORTH AFRICA 


Broken Engagement 


The Middle East’s chronically un- 
successful suitor, Libyan Strongman 
Colonel Muammar Gaddafi, seems to 
need the services of a_ professional 
matchmaker. All his past efforts to join 
Libya with other Arab countries have 
failed. Now Libya’s betrothal to Tuni- 
sia, which Gaddafi and Tunisian Pres- 
ident Habib Bourguiba happily an- 
nounced in mid-January. has apparently 
been broken 

Both countries at first enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed the planned merger. It 
would have created one nation having 
a single constitution, flag, capital (Tu- 
nis), army and legislative, judicial and 
executive system, with Bourguiba as its 
President and Gaddafi as a Vice Pres- 
ident. On the day of the announcement, 
Bourguiba hailed the development as 
“an event that will change the course of 
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COLONEL GADDAFI & PRESIDENT BOURGUIBA AT RECENT MEETING IN DJERBA 
The eternal suitor needed nothing so much as a matchmaker. 


history.” Tunis and Tripoli radios be- 
gan identifying themselves as the radio 
of the “Arab Islamic Republic,” as the 
new nation was to be known. 

In economic terms, at least, the 
merger made some sense. Tunisia (pop 
5,500,000) suffers from a labor surplus, 
a lack of natural resources and a for- 
eign debt of more than $1 billion. Oil- 
rich Libya (pop. 2,088,000) needs work- 
ers and has plenty of money for 
investment and industrial expansion 
Last year Libya's oil wells earned more 
than $2 billion in foreign currency. 

Gaddafi, who fancies himself the 
prophet of Arab unity in the tradition 
of the late Gamal Abdel Nasser, un- 
doubtedly saw more than mere econom- 
ic advantage to joining with Tunisia. He 
may have also viewed it as a means of 
punishing Egypt for back-pedaling on 
its planned unification with Libya and 
for not even consulting him before 
launching the October war against Is- 
rael. Gaddafi was so miffed at Egypt's 
attitude that he refused to attend last 
November's Arab summit in Algeria 

Despite the economic advantages of 
unification, Tunisia and Libya are other- 
wise so incompatible that observers jok- 
ingly referred to them as “the odd cou- 
ple.” Tunisia has been influenced by the 
West since Roman times—most recent- 
ly as a French protectorate (1883-1956) 
—and has a sophisticated and urbanized 
middle and upper class. Bourguiba, 70, 
was educated in French schools and has 
tried to modernize Tunisia by welcom- 
ing Western investors. As long ago as 
1965, he called for recognition of Israel 
He abrogated many strict Islamic laws, 
banning polygamy and urging his peo- 
ple to ignore the dawn-to-dusk fast dur- 
ing the Ramadan holy month, in order 
to work better. 

By contrast, Gaddafi, 31, is a funda- 
mentalist Moslem zealot, who scrupu- 
lously observes the Ramadan fast. Since 
coming to power in a 1969 coup, he has 
revived such early Islamic practices as 





amputating the hands of thieves and the 
public stoning of adulterers. He has 
made it illegal for foreigners as well as 
Libyans to drink liquor. The most con- 
sistently bellicose of Arab leaders, he has 
urged a holy war to exterminate Israel 
He has also attempted to eradicate all 
foreign influence from Libya, Every- 
where, even on street signs, Arabic let- 
ters have supplanted the Latin alphabet 

These differences obviously gave 
Bourguiba and his advisers second 
thoughts about unification. Only two 
days after proclamation of the “Arab Is- 
lamic Republic,” Bourguiba fired the 
chief architect of the merger, Tunisia’s 
Foreign Minister Mohamed Masmoudi 
Then Bourguiba indefinitely postponed 
the referendum that was to ratify the 
unification. Finally, an official Tunisian 
communiqué stated that unity with Lib- 
ya could come only by “stages” and after 
renewed negotiations—conditions that 
in effect consigned the project to limbo 

To some Middle East observers, 
Bourguiba’s indecisiveness indicates 
that the aging leader may be losing his 
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To honor the 200th birthda 
of all time” TIME-LIFE RECORD. 
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Beethoven's achievements are 
a reflection of the man himself, 
for his music is like a diary into 
which he poured his life, his 
desires, his regrets, his furies, 
his melancholies and his loves. 
Beethoven was at constant 
odds with his society—a society 
shaken by the opposing forces 
of repression and revolution. He 
transposed his own personal 
struggle to the scale of the 
whole human race, and 
dreamed of bringing to it joy 
and universal brotherhood. 
















Over the years there have been many 
record albums devoted to various works 
of the immortal Ludwig van Beethoven. 
But there has never been a truly com- 
prehensive collection of his works. That 
is why Time-Lire Recorps assembled 
this magnificent collection that contains 
every important work the master ever 
wrote—even some rare vocal pieces 
never before available! It’s the BEE- 
THOVEN BICENTENNIAL COL- 
LECTION, recorded by the famous 
Deutsche Grammophon Company of 
Germany. 

10-day free audition: To introduce you 
to this incomparable collection we invite 
you to audition Volume I, the first six 
symphonies plus the popular LEONORE 
OVERTURE NO. 3 for 10 days FREE 
These selections were performed by the 
renowned Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under the direction of Herbert von 
Karajan. Highlighted in Volume I are: 
SYMPHONY NO. 3 IN E FLAT 
MAJOR-the “Eroica.” This was Bee- 
thoven’s first symphony on the “new” 
road—a decisive break from the eigh- 
teenth century school. 

SYMPHONY NO. 5 IN C MINOR— 
The opening is probably Beethoven's 
most well-known theme. It is merely 


Start your collection with the first six symphonies, 
recorded by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
under the direction of Herbert von Karajan. 

All six symphonies are yours to audition for 10 days free. 


four notes but those four notes color and 
characterize the entire work, a work 
filled with violence and muscle, strug- 
gle, anger—and triumph. 
SYMPHONY NO. 6 IN F MAJOR— 
the “Pastoral,” a musical evocation of 
nature’s changing moods—from serene 
to tempestuous, from lush green to black 
stormy skies. 

Only the beginning: If you decide to 
keep Volume I for just $17.95 ($18.95 
in Canada) plus shipping and handling, 
you become a subscriber, entitled to 
audition approximately every other 
month, other albums in the collection 
for the same low price. Some of the 
magnificent works contained here are: 
THE 9TH SYMPHONY -the first 
choral symphony composed is a resplen- 
dent setting of Schiller’s “Ode to Joy,” a 
celebration of the brotherhood of man. 
MISSA SOLEMNIS~a synthesis of 
symphony, opera, church music—ending 
with a prayer for inner and outer peace. 
5 PIANO CONCERTOS ~ including 
The Emperor, one of the most original, 
imayinative, effective of all. 
CELEBRATED PIANO SONATAS— 
like the famous Moonlight, the turbu- 
lent Appassionata and the vast and diffi- 
cult Hammerklavier. 

VIOLIN CONCERTO and KREUT- 
ZER SONATA —two of the mainstays 
of every great violinist’s repertory. 
THE 16 QUARTETS - reflecting Bee- 
thoven’s evolution from the elegant 18th 
century style to prophetic genius of the 
future. 

FIDELIO-complete recording of his 
only opera, a heart-stirring drama of 
love, courage and the universal struggle 
against oppression. 


Herbert von Karajan, Conductor 





YOURS FREE 
with purchase of Album 1 


this $2950 book 





What a feast of reading and looking 
awaits you in this big, exquisitely 
designed and printed book! It has 
been carefully prepared in coop- 
eration with the famed Beethoven 
Archive in Germany to enable you 
to explore both the life and the 
work of the master in fascinating 
detail. In this one lifetime volume, 
as a companion to your Beethoven 
albums, you enjoy an absorbing 
chronicle of Beethoven's life and 
times—essays and discussions of 
every aspect of his work by noted 
musicologists—reproductions of 
his manuscripts and much, much 
more! 





These are just a few examples of the 
excitement you will discover in this 
monumental series. It includes every 
major work Beethoven ever wrote. 

No risk or obligation: If you are as de- 
lighted with Volume I as we think you 
will be, you may keep the five-record set 
for only $17.95 ($18.95 in Canada) plus 
shipping and handling. We will include, 
free with your purchase, the giant book 
on Beethoven described above—a $29.50 
value. You are under no obligation to 
purchase any minimum number of vol- 
umes and you may cancel your subscrip- 
tion at any time. Mail the postpaid card 
today—and reward yourself and your 
family with this truly remarkable col- 
lection. 

If card is missing write: Time-LIFE 
ReEcorDs, Dept. 3902, Time & Life 
Building, Chicago, Il. 60611. 
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Sy eee ee Think what it will mean to 
* families that care about 
serious music, to young 
people just discovering 
> the pleasure of mean- 
Lees ingful music. Imag- 
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HERBERT VON KARAJAN PIERRE FOURNIER 

Conductor, supreme interpreter of the Beethoven sym- Silken-toned cellist who brings his superb technique to 
phonic oeuvre. the service of Beethoven’s five cello sonatas. 

iat sana THE AMADEUS QUARTET 


One of the world’s most acclaimed violinists with a pro- 
found insight into Beethoven’s work. 


BIRGIT NILSSON 
Opera’s greatest dramatic soprano. KARL RICHTER 
WILHELM KEMPFF Masterful choral conductor who leads the less frequently 


d heard but stirring Mass in C Major. 
Dean of European pianists; searching, insightful, = } 


The brilliant British ensemble which probes the depths 
of Beethoven's string quartets. 


bien THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU Brings a profound and moving interpretation to a num- 


Baritone, acknowledged master of German lieder. ber of Beethoven’s major orchestral works. 
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grip. In recent years, he has suffered at 
least one heart attack, arteriosclerosis 
viral hepatitis and nervous collapse—re- 
quiring prolonged hospitalization in 
Switzerland and the US. His failing 
health has probably made him more sus- 
ceptible to the scheming of his aides 
One of these is Masmoudi, a personal 
friend of Gaddafi’s, who favors many of 
the Libyan leader's pro-Arab, anti- 
Western sentiments. Masmoudi advo- 
cated unification with Libya, and most 
likely saw it as a means of improving 
his own position in the Tunisian power 
struggle. At week’s end, evidence of po- 
litical difficulties within Tunisia mount- 
ed as soldiers occupied key Tunis in- 
tersections. Premier Hedi Nouira, a rival 
of Masmoudi’s and a foe of unification, 
described the troop movements as a 
“precaution.” They were probably 
meant to discourage Tunisian youth, 
many of whom admire Gaddafi, from 
taking to the streets to demonstrate in 
favor of the merger with Libya 

With the proposed union now stalled 
indefinitely, Gaddafi may start looking 
elsewhere for a prospective partner. As 
one Egyptian analyst noted last week 


“Gaddafi’s style requires continual 
movement.” 
FRANCE 
Arms for Sale 
When French Foreign Minister 


Michel Jobert leaves this week on a five- 
day trip to Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and 
Syria, he will be pursuing an aggressive 
campaign of economic diplomacy that 
is fast making France the leading seller 
ofarms to Third World nations. The pol- 
icy is already bringing handsome div- 
idends to his government. Currently 
under negotiation is an agreement with 
Saudi Arabia that would assure France 
a steady supply of Saudi oil over a 20- 
year period. The deal could lead even- 
tually to the flow of more than 800,000 
bbl. of Saudi oil a day—a total of 5.6 bil- 
lion bbl., worth about $50 billion at cur- 
rent price levels. The big question is how 
the French propose to pay for this mas- 
sive supply of oil 

Part of the payment will certainly 
come from French arms. Already 
France has reportedly contracted to sell 
the Saudis 38 Mirage III-E fighter-bomb- 
ers, 275 AMX-30 tanks and an assort- 
ment of antitank missiles and amphib- 
ious equipment. In addition, the French 
are negotiating with the Saudis to equip 
the tanks with advanced laser aiming 
devices and infra-red detector systems 
—which would make them the most so- 
phisticated tanks in the world 

The French have taken great excep- 
tion to the inference that their pending 
agreement with Saudi Arabia is in fact 
an “oil for arms” deal. “We have arms 
to sell, and there are arms the Arabs 
want to buy,” declares one French of- 
ficial. “But arms are not specifically 
mentioned in these agreements.” 
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The fact is that almost all of France’s 
trade relations with Third World coun- 
tries involve weaponry. Though both the 
US. and the Soviet Union rank well 
ahead of France in total arms exports 
(some $5 billion for the U.S. last year, 
and some $4 billion for the Russians), a 
large percentage of what the super- 
powers send is part of military-assis- 
tance programs. In sales alone, France 
exported $1.4 billion worth of arma- 
ments last year, and since 1969 it has 
sold arms to no fewer than 43 countries 
Some of its largest deals last year in- 
cluded Mirage jet fighters to Zaire, AMX- 
30 tanks to Venezuela, antitank missiles 
to several Middle East countries and Su- 
per Frelon helicopters to China. Recent- 
ly, it is reported, France agreed to sell a 
fleet of Mirages to the tiny Persian Gulf 
emirate of Abu Dhabi (pop. 80,000).* 

Huge Surge. Pakistan’s air force 
also flies Mirages, and its army—like In- 
dia’s—is partially supplied with French 
weapons (though the U.S. has been Pak- 
istan’s principal arms supplier, and the 
Soviet Union is India’s). In Africa, 
where France supplies 13 of its 15 for- 
mer colonies, as well as several other 
states, the duration of the Nigerian civ- 
il war can probably be attributed as 
much to the steady flow of French weap- 
onry to breakaway Biafra as to the fight- 
ing spirit of the Ibos. In Latin America, 
France has sold arms to nine nations (in- 
cluding 106 Mirage 5s to Argentina and 
111 Mirage 111-Cs to Brazil). Currently 
it is offering its Exocet antiship missile 
to both the left-wing military dictator- 
ship of Peru and the right-wing mili- 
tary dictatorship of Chile 

The French arms business experi- 
*Which led Columnist Art Buchwald to imagine 
this exchange between a local chieftain and a Bed- 
ouin. “Ahmed, you lazy lout,” shouts the chief, 

wake up! I have a gift from the King for you. It 
is the latest French fighter plane, the Phantom-Mi- 
rage. It will fly at speeds over 1,100 miles an hour 
and can Carry SIX air-to-air Supersonic missiles 


Now what do you say?” Replies Ahmed: “I still 
would rather have a camel.” 
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enced a huge surge following the re- 
markable performance of the fast, ma- 
neuverable Mirage I1I-C fighter-bomber 
in the hands of Israeli pilots during the 
1967 war. Later, in his tilt toward the 
Arabs, Charles de Gaulle embargoed 
arms sales to Middle East “front line” 
nations (Israel, Egypt, Jordan and Syr- 
ia) but sold 110 Mirages to Libya on 
the rather shaky (though apparently un- 
broken) understanding that they would 
not be used in combat on the Arab side 
The Israelis got around the embargo by 
buying some stolen plans for the Mi- 
rage I11-C from a Swiss engineer in 1969, 
and today manufacture a Mirage of their 
own that is powered by a U.S. General 
Electric J-79 engine 

In the past five years, the French 
have learned to merchandise their arms 
with a salesmanship that would do hon- 
or to Sir Basil Zaharoff, the notorious 


FOREIGN MINISTER JOBERT 


FRENCH ARMAMENTS ON DISPLAY AT SATORY CAMP IN VERSAILLES 
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European munitions king who reputedly 
sold $7 billion worth of weapons in the 
pre-World War II era. Within a perma- 
nent exposition at the Satory Camp in 
Versailles, prospective customers can 
leaf through a three-volume catalogue to 
see pictures of the latest models of 
French tanks, jet fighters and mine- 
sweepers. Before making a final selec- 
tion, they may discuss the possibilities 
with France’s chief arms merchant, 
General Hugues de I'Estoile, 42, a suave, 
puffy-faced official who learned fluent 
English in the late 1950s while traveling 
around the U.S. studying aerodynamics 

More important than salesmanship, 
however, are the political factors that 
have contributed to the growth of the 
French arms business. In Latin Amer- 
ica, for instance, the French have ben- 
efited from a U.S. policy (discarded last 
year) of refusing to sell expensive weap- 
onry to Latin American countries 
—which then simply shopped in Europe 
In the Middle East, the French have 
managed to make sizable arms sales 
both to Arab states that dislike the U.S 
and to others that distrust the Soviet 
Union. In his travels this week, Foreign 
Minister Jobert hopes to take further ad- 
vantage of this reluctance to deal with 
the superpowers—and of the natural 
trading links that already exist between 
the Arabs and the Europeans 


ITALY 


Catching the Kidnapers 


In the darkness just before dawn, po- 
lice silently began closing in on the 
sleeping village of Cicala (pop. 1,913), 
perched in the desolate mountains of 
Calabria at the southern tip of Italy. As 
the armed men crept into position be- 
hind walls and over tile rooftops, the vil- 
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lagers were suddenly awakened by bark- 
ing dogs. Even before the police knocked 
on his door, Antonio Mancuso, 35, a lo- 
cal carpenter, knew it was over. “No,” 
he shouted, “I won't open.” An instant 
later he changed his mind and surren- 
dered docilely, 

Mancuso was one of eight members 
of a Mafia-style gang arrested last week 
in coordinated raids in both Calabria 
and Rome on charges relating to the kid- 
naping of Eugene Paul Getty II, 17, 
grandson of the American oil billionaire. 
After almost six months of captivity. 
young Getty—minus his right ear—was 
released last month when his grandfa- 
ther paid $2,890,000 in ransom. The kid- 
napers, following an old custom of Ca- 
labrian bandits, had cut off his ear. They 
then sent it toa Rome newspaper to con- 
vince his grandfather that they meant 
business. 

In addition to Mancuso, police ar- 
rested Domenico Barbino, 26, a dapper. 
handsome hospital orderly at Rome's 
Policlinico Gemelli, who had moved to 
the capital from Calabria ten years ago 
Police suspect that Barbino dealt in 
drugs, a sideline that brought him into 
contact with young Getty and his circle 
of hippie friends who clustered around 
Rome's swinging Piazza Navona 

Another arrested suspect was Vin- 
cenzo Mammoliti, 43, an olive-oil deal- 
er from the Calabrian coastal town of 
Gioia Tauro, who reportedly spent 22 
years in the U.S. and is said to be a mem- 
ber of a Mafia-like family of Calabrian 
criminals. His brother, Saverio Mam- 
moliti, an escaped convict with a crim- 
inal record that includes armed robbery, 
vanished before the police sprang their 
trap. Of the eight men arrested, at least 
three were found with some of the 
marked ransom money. But police so 
far have refused to divulge how much 
of the ransom has been recovered 





GETTY & HIS MOTHER, ACTRESS GAIL HARRIS, AFTER HIS RELEASE LAST MONTH 


The village suddenly was awakened by the barking of dogs. 
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The raids climaxed a long game of 
cat-and-mouse played between police. 
the kidnapers, and young Getty’s moth- 
er, former Actress Gail Harris. Mrs. 
Harris was at first wary of cooperating 
with the police out of fear of jeopardiz- 
ing her son’s life. When the police se- 
cretly tapped her telephone, they heard 
a man with a Calabrian-Sicilian accent 
calling to negotiate the ransom for her 
son. The gang demanded $17 million but 
finally settled for $2,890,000. To deliver 
the money, Billionaire Getty, who lives 
in England, sent to Rome a tall, craggy- 
faced American, identified by Italian 
newspapers as Fletcher Chase, 54, of San 
Diego. Chase packed 52,000 banknotes 
in lire into three sacks, but not before po- 
lice had microfilmed each one. 

Sacks of Lire. Then, carefully fol- 
lowing the kidnapers’ instructions, 
Chase, in a rented car, headed south on 
the autostrada toward Naples. Just af- 
ter passing Lagonegro, south of Naples, 
members of the gang pulled up along- 
side in a Citroén and pelted Chase’s car 
with pebbles while the men_ inside 
rubbed their fingers together as a signal 
for money. Chase got the message and 
pulled over to the side. While he was 
handing over the sacks of lire, a car driv- 
en by a Rome detective with a pretty 
blonde policewoman at his side halted 
near by. Pretending to be tourists taking 
pictures, they managed to get a close 
look at the suspected kidnapers. Once 
back in Rome, the police identified the 
Calabrians and then shadowed them for 
a month before making the arrests. 
Young Getty, on an Austrian ski vaca- 
tion with his mother, volunteered to fly 
to Rome to identify the suspects. Police 
are still seeking Saverio Mammoliti, who 
they think is “very close to the brain, or 
rather brains, behind the plot.” 

Getty’s was the most spectacular 
kidnaping involving the rich or their off- 
spring in Italy last year—but hardly the 
only one. In 1973 there were 16 major 
kidnapings for ransom in Italy. Late last 
week Student Pier Giorgio Bolis, 17, of 
Bergamo was abducted; his wealthy in- 
dustrialist father has duly received a 
telephone call to negotiate a ransom 


BRAZIL 


Democracy Mocked 


“The electoral college is a farce,” de- 
clared Brazilian Presidential Candidate 
Ulysses Guimaraes. So, too, he might 
have added, was the whole presidential 
campaign. Guimaraes and his opposi- 
tion Brazilian Democratic Movement 
Party never had a chance against the 
country’s ruling military dictatorship 
and its candidate, General Ernesto Gei- 
sel. Though the generals tried to give 
the election the trappings of democracy, 
they had no intention of losing. Portly, 
white-haired Geisel was hand-picked 
last summer by Outgoing President 
General Emilio Médici. 

Geisel’s “victory” was assured when 
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PRESIDENT GEISEL 
A farcical election. 


the generals ruled that the President 
would be chosen by the electoral col- 
lege, which is controlled by the Nation- 
al Renewal Alliance, the government 
party. The government offered to pay 
$1,600 to each elector who showed up 
to vote; as a result, there were few emp- 
ty seats in the Chamber of Deputies in 
Brasilia on election day last week. Gei- 
sel picked up 400 of 497 votes. So pre- 
dictable was his election that he did not 
even bother attending the voting session 

Exact Image. The campaign itself 
was not exactly a textbook example of 
democracy in action. While Geisel had 
a government plane and the govern- 
ment-controlled press at his disposal, 
Guimaraes was not even given radio or 
TV time. In the city of Campo Grande, 
the government-owned electric compa- 
ny cut off the power just when a meet- 
ing of Guimaraes’ supporters was about 
to begin. In Niteroi, a city near Rio de 
Janeiro, perplexed bystanders watched 
a small band of demonstrators parade 
through the streets carrying placards 
calling for an end to censorship and a re- 
turn to democracy. The marchers were 
later told that no further demonstrations 
would be permitted 

Though his cause was hopeless, Gui- 
mardes thought the effort was worth- 
while. The campaign gave him the op- 
portunity to raise issues in public that 
would normally not be covered in the 
heavily censored press. Guimaraes 
spoke out against “arbitrary arrests and 
persecution, torture and violence.” He 
called for an end to press censorship and 
lambasted the junta’s refusal to allow 
Brazilians a direct voice in electing the 
President, observing that “people who 
are capable of working and paying tax- 
es are also capable of voting.” Surpris- 
ingly, the charges were printed in local 
newspapers 

Geisel, 65, is Brazil's first Protestant 
President, but otherwise is an exact im- 
age of his military predecessors. That 
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means a strict adherence to the junta’s 
drive to make Brazil “the Japan of South 
America,” a drive that last year result- 
ed in an economic growth rate of 11.4%, 
one of the highest in the world. Bra- 
zilians are happy with the relative pros- 
perity the military dictatorship has 
brought. Geisel has also indicated that 
he will take a hard line on civil liber- 
ties, which have been suspended since 
1964, when the generals overthrew left- 
ist President Joao Goulart, Brazil's last 
freely elected head of state. In a speech 
delivered shortly after his election, Gei- 
sel warned that during his five-year term 
“any subversive tendencies or acts of 
corruption” would be crushed. For Bra- 
zilians who have lived with rumors of 
summary arrests, torture and execution, 
his meaning was perfectly clear 


CHINA 


Take That, Ludwig 


To Western music lovers, Beethoven 
may have written “the most sublime 
noise that has ever penetrated into the 
ear of man,” as Novelist E.M. Forster fe- 
licitously phrased it. But to China's pro- 
pagandists, Beethoven, along with Schu- 
bert and Mozart, was just tinkling out a 
tune on that dreary old capitalist cash 
register. “There are some people who 
to this day are still uncritically intro- 
ducing these things to our youth,” huffed 
Peking’s People’s Daily last week. “If we 
go on like this, where will our young peo- 
ple be led?” 

Apparently alarmed by the enthu- 
siastic response given three visiting or- 
chestras from the West last year, the 
London Philharmonic, the 
Vienna Philharmonic and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Peking has launched an at- 
tack on the decadent compos- 
ers who are the mainstay of 
the classical repertory. Bee- 
thoven, said the newspaper, 
was a “German capitalist,” 
while Schubert's gloom re- 
sulted from his oppression by 
Austria's feudal rulers. If he 
had been a good Marxist, 
Schubert would of course 
have finished the “Un/in- 
ished” Symphony. Mozart is 
scarcely worth considering 
Nothing he ever wrote com- 
pares with The White-Haired 
Girl, the propaganda-laden 
Chinese revolutionary ballet 

Was Peking seriously es- 
pousing such nonsense? Well, 
not exactly. The propagan- 
dists’ real target, some West- 
ern observers speculated, was 
not Beethoven, Schubert, or 
even poor Mozart, but some- 
one much closer at hand 
Though Sinologists differed 
as to who the target might be, 
one school went so far as to 
speculate that it was none 





other than Chairman Mao's wife Chiang 
Ching, the self-anointed cultural over- 
seer of the People’s Republic. Chiang 
Ching had warmly welcomed the West- 
ern orchestras and had _ specifically 
asked the Philadelphia Orchestra to in- 
clude Beethoven's Sixth Symphony, the 
“Pastoral,” in its program 

Newfangled Ideas. Chiang Ching 
and her colleagues, this group of Sinol- 
ogists noted, had been behind recent at- 
tacks on Confucius, which, as everyone 
in China seemed to know, was really 
their way of denouncing the pragmatists 
led by Premier Chou En-lai. The ball is 
now back in Chiang Ching’s court, and 
who knows how she will show her wrath 
against Chou's group? Will she lash out 
at such modern composers as Bartok 
and Stravinsky, assuming that everyone 
realizes she means you-know-who and 
his newfangled ideas? Or will she defi- 
antly schedule a Peking Beethoven Fes- 
tival and, like Schroeder in the Peanuts 
cartoon, carry a bust of Ludwig wherev- 
er she goes? 








CHIANG CHING & CHOU EN-LAI 
Just tinkling out a tune. 
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Are the Nixon daughters’ marriages 
showing signs of stress? In the Febru- 
ary issue of McCall's, David Eisenhower 
concedes that Watergate is taking its toll 
in his marriage to Julie. “It's hard on 
Julie.” he says. “In her public appear- 
ances she always has to be friendly. At 
home she will bark at me now and then.” 
Mostly, it seems, about sharing the 
housework. “No matter how hard I try 
to reassure her that letting down on 
household chores doesn’t mean I feel 
any less affection, I get the sense she 
can't understand that.” Meanwhile, Tri- 
cia and Eddie Cox have had to endure a 
three-week geographical separation 
From Christmas Day until last Tuesday, 
Tricia was with her parents at San Cle- 
mente and at the White House, while 
Eddie stayed in Manhattan to work at 
his law firm. Returning last week to their 
apartment, Tricia quashed the rumor 
that they were on the outs. Through her 
mother’s press secretary, she said: “It's 
a deliberate lie.” 

. 

‘It is just not acceptable that a di- 
rector of a major commonwealth enter- 
prise should be on pillow-talk terms with 
the head of government,” sniffed the 
Melbourne Herald, Australia’s largest 
evening paper. Prime Minister Gough 
Whitlam, 57, had not been caught in fla- 
grante delicto; rather his wife Margaret, 
54. was being heckled about her latest 
job. A trained social worker, Margaret 
Whitlam is a director of the Common- 
wealth Hostels Ltd.. an organization 
that administers government housing 
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MARGARET WHITLAM IS GOING TO WORK 
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“Drop it. Meg.” was the Herald's blunt 
advice. But Mrs. Whitlam, whose lib- 
eral views on abortion, sex and mari- 
juana have shocked Australians in the 
past, held on 
for an entire year,” she said, adding that 
even official trips were a bore. “Your 
visit as a Prime Minister's wife so often 
entails nothing but saying “how do you 
do’ to 500 people.” 
s 

Sally Quinn is leaving CBS—sadder, 
apparently, but wiser. “We hope she’s 
happier than she was here,” said Hughes 
Rudd, Sally's co-anchor on the CBS 
Morning News. Just five months after the 
network had hired her away from the 
Washington Post to make trouble for 
Barbara Walters of NBC's rival Today, 
Quinn quit. The victim of a premature 
publicity buildup and her own inexperi- 
ence, Sally had also an unfortunate style 
she picked over the news as if she could 
not decide which fork to use. She will 
join the New York Times's Washington 
bureau in March. Miss Quinn, 32, was 
cautious about plans to marry her for- 
mer boss, Washington Post Executive 
Editor Ben Bradlee, 52. “That’s open to 
a great deal of speculation,” said Sally, 
about that fork in the future 

a 

Imperial circles were divided over 
the selection of Crown Prince Hirohito’s 
bride in 1918. Some courtiers falsely ac- 
cused Nagako, the 14-year-old daughter 
of a princeling, of being colorblind, a 
stigma that would have disqualified her 
as the “perfect receptacle” for imperial 
heirs. Surviving this trauma, Nagako 
suffered another when, after nearly ten 
years of marriage, she had not yet pro- 
duced a son. Urged by his advisers to 
take a concubine—as many of his prede- 





HOLD AGENCY 


“I've subjugated myself 


cessors did—Hirohito refused. This 
week the couple celebrate their golden 
wedding anniversary, the dynasty as- 
sured by two sons, three daughters and 
nine grandchildren. The late-blooming 
Nagako, 70, has become a fine watercol- 
orist and an even better poet, say some 
of her subjects, than her husband, a re- 
nowned versifier and marine biologist 
Her most recent waka (31-syllable 
verse): “The light of dawn shines/ On a 
crimson bank of clouds/ And morning 
breaks suddenly’ Over the land of Izu.’ 
& 

The Harvard Lampoon had invited 
what it called “the biggest fraud in his- 
tory” to come to Cambridge to accept a 
Brass Balls Award, created specially for 
him. Picking up the challenge, John 
Wayne, 66, rode into town on a 55-ton 
personnel carrier provided by the Army 
and accompanied by a bizarre platoon 
of Jeeps, cavorting cowboys and protest- 


SAHM DOHERTY 


AMERAS 





QUINN BEFORE SHE QUIT 


EMPRESS NAGAKO PAINTING A SEASCAPE IN PALACE STUDIO 
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WAYNE LEADS ASSAULT ON HARVARD 





QUEEN BEE GLORIA ON TV 


ing Indians. At the Harvard Square the- 
ater, the Duke was introduced as “a foot- 
hill of a man.” Then he fielded taunts 
from the floor. “Is it true your horse filed 
separation papers?” asked one wag. “He 
was a little upset when we didn't use 
him in the last picture,” explained 
Wayne. But apparently even he cannot 
tear down his macho image. In the midst 
of the debunking, a woman rose and 
shouted, “I don’t care what they say, 
you're still a man.” 
. 

The pugnacious face of Mobster 
Sonny Corleone glowered from under 
the big white stetson, only to freeze when 
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CAAN SADDLES UP 


the announcer boomed, “It’s 
James Caan of Hollywood, star 
of Brian’s Song and co-star of 
The Godfather.”’ Distracted by 
his credits, Cowboy Caan, 33, 
saw his steer dash safely to the 
exit at Denver's National West- 
ern Stock Show. Though the 
mishap put him and his partner 
out of the money in the team 
roping event, Caan took the set- 
back in stride. He brings to ro- 
deoing the deadpan dedication 
of the street-corner cowboy from 
Queens that he is. He took up 
the sport several years ago in 
Nebraska on location, turned 
professional in 1972. What he 
likes about the rodeo is its al- 
mosphere. “The cowboys treat 
you the way they find you,” he 
said. “If they like you, you know 
it. And if they don’t, you know 
it too.” 
e 

On hand to open the Orlan- 
do, Fla., Gloria Swanson film fes- 
tival, a charity benefit for local 
cultural organizations, was the 
star herself. Now a svelte 74, wearing a 
slinky black number slit to the knee and 
trailing a feather boa, Gloria launched 
a three-day program of movies ranging 
from Manhandled in 1924 to her come- 
back success in 1950, Sunset Boulevard 
She reminded the first-night audience 
that she had never retired: she will be ap- 
pearing next month, festooned with bees 
in a television movie called Killer Bees 
Then she relived her DeMille days by 
narrating a 60-minute montage of ca- 
reer highlights. That is, as much of them 
as she could remember. “The young peo- 
ple.” she noted afterward, “can tell me 
more about my own career 


Married. William (“Dollar Bill”) 
Bradley, 30, reserved 6-ft. S-in. forward 
for the New York Knicks basketball 
team, former Rhodes scholar and Amer- 
ica’s top college ballplayer during his 
Princeton days; and Ernestine Schlant. 
an associate professor of comparative lit- 
erature at Montclair State College in 
New Jersey, who met Bradley while she 
was working on a film about Poetess 
Marianne Moore several years ago: in 
Palm Beach, Fla 

. 

Died. Josef Smrkovsky, 62, liberal 
chairman of the Czechoslovak Nationa! 
Assembly during the ill-fated “Prague 
spring” of 1968; of cancer; in Prague 
Smrkovsky entered government service 
following World War II. He was impris- 
oned from 1951 to 1955 on charges of 
“activities against the state,’ but was ex- 
onerated in 1963 and elected president 
of the National Assembly five years lat- 
er. Smrkovsky, one of Liberal Czech 
Leader Alexander Dubéek’s key aides, 
publicly called for such reforms as free- 
dom of speech, religion and press; after 
the Soviet invasion of Prague in 1968 
he fell into disfavor with party hard-lin- 
ers Once again and was forced into early 
retirement in 1970 

om 

Died. Frederick Andrew Seaton, 64, 
Secretary of the Interior from 1956 to 
1961, who helped win statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii; after a long illness 
in Minneapolis. Seaton was appointed in 
1951 to filla Nebraska Senate vacancy 
when Kenneth Wherry died and became 
a key adviser to Dwight Eisenhower dur- 
ing his campaign in 1952; he remained 
in Washington as an influential member 
of the White House inner circle 

. 

Died. Harold Dunbar Cooley. 76, 
Democratic Congressman from North 
Carolina from 1934 to 1966; of emphy- 
sema; in Wilson, N.C. Cooley was chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ag- 
riculture for 16 years and veteran of 
countless annual farm battles. He was 
the only Southern Democratic Con- 
gressman who survived a refusal to sign 
the “Southern Manifesto” against racial 
integration 

. 

Died. Clarence E. Lovejoy, 79, au- 
thor of the popular Lovejoy’s College 
Guide, which has helped countless high 
school students choose a college: in Red 
Bank, N.J. Variously—and sometimes 
simultaneously—a sports reporter for 
the New York 7imes, army officer. pro- 
fessor and alumni secretary for his alma 
mater, Columbia University, Lovejoy 
also wrote prep-school and career and 
vocational-school guides. First pub- 
lished in 1940 with the backing of Love- 
joy’s college classmate, Publisher M 
Lincoln Schuster, the College Guide has 
remained a Simon & Schuster bestseller 
through twelve revisions 
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ASBESTOS-COVERED MACHINERY AT TYLER, TEXAS FACTORY 


Death from Dust 


When the Pittsburgh Corning Cor- 
poration closed its asbestos insulation 
plant in Tyler, Texas, two years ago, it 
did an unusually thorough job of clean- 
ing up after itself. Some 60 workers spent 
a week scraping asbestos waste from ma- 
chinery and depositing it in a nearby 
dump. Then another crew took over 
Ceilings and walls were steam cleaned 
Every piece of equipment in sight was 
scrubbed down; some machinery was 
disassembled and shipped to P.C.C.’s 
home office in Pittsburgh. What was left 
was cut up and buried. When the crew 
finished, all that remained of the plant 
were two dilapidated wooden buildings 
that had once seen service as Army bar- 
racks during World War II 

P.C.C.’s scorched-earth policy has 
left few visible reminders of the facto- 
ry’s 17 years in Tyler. But the scars from 
the plant’s presence will not soon dis- 
appear. While producing insulation for 
the boilers and pipes of naval ships. 
workers in the plant were exposed to 
enormous quantities of asbestos dust, 
which, once inhaled, never leaves the 
lungs. Now, based on previous ex- 
perience with asbestos-caused diseases, 
medical experts estimate that as many 
as 300 of the 869 employed at the plant 
since 1954 will die of asbestosis (a per- 
manent and often progressive scarring 
of lung tissue from inhaled asbestos 
fibers), lung cancer or cancers of the co- 
lon, rectum or stomach 

Their deaths should come as no sur- 
prise to either company or Government 
officials. Doctors have long suspected 
that asbestos dust is hazardous; there has 
been ample documentation of increased 
incidence of lung disease and cancers 
among people exposed to the mineral 
As early as 1961, Dr. Irving Selikoff, 59, 
of New York’s Mount Sinai Hospital, 
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and Dr. E. Cuyler Hammond, 61, of the 
American Cancer Society, confirmed 
the deadly relationship in studies of 
workers at a Paterson, N.J., asbestos 
plant. They documented their work in 
scientific papers and meetings. They 
also showed that even small quantities 
of asbestos fiber could be lethal. Seli- 
koff studied a woman who died of meso- 
thelioma, a cancer of the membrane that 
covers the lungs and lines the chest and 
abdomen. The woman's only contact 
with asbestos came when she washed 
the clothing of her husband, who worked 
in an asbestos plant 

After the work by Selikoff and oth- 
ers, P.C.C. officials ordered a study of 
the asbestos-dust hazard at Tyler in 
1963. The report seriously underestimat- 
ed the hazard. A 1966 dust survey found 
asbestos levels above recommended 
thresholds in many areas of the plant, 
and a 1967 survey by the U.S. Public 
Health Service's Division of Occupa- 
uonal Health confirmed that the levels 
were high, but did not warn of the health 
hazard. After a Labor Department study 
two years later reported the same con- 
ditions, respirators were issued to work- 
ers in the plant's dustiest areas. But, ac- 
cording to workers, at no time did P.C.C 
officials tell them that they were exposed 
to a health hazard. “I even had one tell 
me that stuff, asbestos, is good for you,” 
says J.C. Yandle, 48, a former employ- 
ee. “He said you could eat it.” 

Silent Violence. It was not until a 
1970 law created the National Institute 
for Occupational Safety and Health 
(NIOSH)—and gave the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) the authority to 
enforce compliance with asbestos stan- 
dards—that things began to happen 
In 1971 a NIOSH team visited Tyler, con- 
firmed the danger of the dust levels, 
and emphasized the extraordinary haz- 


ard. The team pointed out many ex- 
amples of poor hygiene practices: the 
company lunchroom was close to the 
production area and workers were us- 
ing compressed-air hoses to blow dust 
off each other (and thus spreading it 
about), and the company was selling 
burlap bags contaminated with asbestos 
NIOSH promptly notified OSHA, which 
inspected the plant, fined P.C.C. $210, 
and gave it four months to come up to 
standards. When a reinspection showed 
that the company still had not installed 
necessary dust-control equipment, OSHA 
fined it $7,990 and promised further ac- 
tion. Forced to make a decision, P.C.C 
opted to close the plant. It cited 
economic as well as environmental 
reasons. 

The closing should help protect cit- 
izens of Tyler from any further risk of 
contracting asbestosis. But it will do lit- 
Ue to help those already exposed to the 
asbestos dust. Asbestosis and related 
cancers may not develop until 30 years 
after exposure to the particles, but once 
they do, they are painful and often fa- 
tal. “He hurt with every breath he took, 
because his lungs were torn and scarred 
on the inside from breathing asbestos 
fibers,” said Mrs. Robert Thomas of her 
husband, who died five months ago 

Steve Wodka, 24, of the Oil, Chem- 
ical and Atomic Workers Union, which 
represented the Tyler plant's labor force, 
charges P.C.C. with negligence, a form 
of “silent violence.” One group of for- 
mer employees is suing P.C.C. for $100 
million in damages; some individuals are 
also bringing $1 million suits against the 
Government for failing to protect them 
But neither the suits nor any belated 
medical care that the workers may now 
receive are likely to alter the odds 
against their survival. Now that they 
have been exposed to asbestos, the deck 
is stacked 


Prescription 
By Computer 


Properly programmed, the comput- 
er can plot the trajectory of a rocket, 
keep track of a store's inventory, cor- 
relate census data and help predict 
weather more accurately. But can it be 
trusted to make the kinds of life-and- 
death decisions that doctors do? The an- 
swer may be yes, according to a team 
of scientists from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and Tufts-New Eng- 
land Medical Center in Boston. The 
researchers report in the American Jour- 
nal of Medicine that they have taught a 
computer to exercise virtually the same 
clinical judgment that a physician must 
use in choosing a form of treatment. In 
the process, they have learned more 
about how doctors make such decisions 

When the researchers began trying 
to write a decision-making computer 
program three years ago, says Dr. Wil- 
liam Schwartz, chairman of the depart- 
ment of medicine at Tufts University 
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School of Medicine and spokesman for 
the group.* they discovered that little 
was known about how physicians ar- 
rived at their complex decisions. “Med- 
ical school emphasizes the acquisition 
of specific factual data,” Schwartz says. 
“but it has paid remarkably little atten- 
tion to the decision-making process.” 
Thus he and his colleagues are analyz- 
ing how a doctor decides on such se- 
rious treatment as abdominal surgery 

Look Ahead. A first-stage result of 
their study is a computer program that 
duplicates some of the mental processes 
ofa highly skilled physician. Using acute 
kidney failure as an experimental mod- 
el, the research group programmed the 
machine to weigh the risks and benefits 
of various tests and treatments and to 
consider such factors as the patient's at- 
litude toward surgery. “We find it is like 
playing chess,” says Schwartz. “Doctors 
don’t make just one isolated move, they 
have to look ahead at what else is likely 
to happen.” 

The Boston group does not have as 
a goal the replacement of doctors by 
computers. It hopes, instead, that its 
findings will refine the teaching of di- 
agnostic and treatment skills to med- 
ical students. But the study has also 
shown that computers could help doc- 
tors in their deliberations. 

That capacity was demonstrated 
when the computer was presented with 
the diagnoses of 33 hypothetical patients 
with 14 different serious kidney condi- 
tions. In all but two cases, the machine 
recommended the same treatment as did 
a pair of kidney specialists. In 14 of the 
18 cases selected for further testing, the 
decisions reached by the computer were 
the same as those of the doctors. In each 
of the remaining cases, the computer's 
first choice was regarded by the doctors 
as a reasonable alternative. 


Drs. Jerome Kassirer and Alvin Essig, both 
of Tufts, and Professor G. Anthony Gorry of 
MLT 
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DR. SCHWARTZ AT COMPUTER 
Weighing the alternatives. 
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GARLAND DUSENBERRY can tell you more 
about charcoal mellowed Jack Daniel’s than 
anyone else we know. And he loves to tell you. 


He'll start with how we rickburn hard maples 
to get charcoal. Then he'll take you to a room 
where we smooth Jack Daniel’s through 12 feet 
of this charcoal in a mellowing vat. He'll allow 
as how no other distiller 
makes whiskey this way 
and how it accounts for 
Jack Daniel’s smoothness. 
In just an hour, you'll have 
the whole story. In just a 
sip, we believe, you'll go 
along with every part of it. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


6 
DROP 


BY DROP 





Tennessee Whiskey + 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 
The only Distillery placed in the National Register 
of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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Anatomy of an Error 


Last Monday’s Washington Posr 
carried a front-page story reporting that 
Senator Barry Goldwater, recently crit- 
ical of Richard Nixon, had just praised 
him as “probably the best President we 
have had in this century.” Next morn- 
ing, the Post had a far more surprising 
item on the front page: a two-column er- 
ratum box explaining that Goldwater 
had really been referring to Harry Tru- 
man. Before the blunder was corrected, 
however, the original story was distrib- 
uted—and printed—across the country 
last week via the Los Angeles Times- 
Washington Post news service. 

Astonishingly, the real Goldwater 
statement had been on network televi- 
sion for all to see. On NBC's Meet the 
Press, Inquisitor Lawrence Spivak asked 
Goldwater how Nixon could govern ef- 
fectively in view of his low standing in 
opinion polls. Replied Goldwater: “I re- 
member when Harry Truman sank to 
about the same level of public opinion 
and credibility, and today I think he is 
probably the best President we have had 
in this century.” In almost the same 
breath Goldwater added, “So I don’t just 
take the fact that he has been down in 
the polls to mean that he can’t lead.” 

No Check. The second sentence did 
refer, albeit a bit ambiguously, to Nix- 
on. Post Staff Writer Tim O'Brien, 
watching the telecast, apparently mis- 
heard Goldwater's reference to Truman. 
Fastening on the last mention of Nix- 
on, O'Brien wrote his story. 

The article was sent routinely to Post 
editors later on Sunday. No one han- 
dling the copy had seen the program 
Apparently, no one checked it against 
Associated Press or United Press Inter- 
national accounts of the interview. Fur- 
ther, O'Brien’s lead did not seem par- 
ucularly awry: the whole thrust of 
Goldwater's remarks on the program 
had been singularly favorable to Nix- 
on, O'Brien's story moved not only on 
the Post's presses but also over the wires 
of its news service to 225 client papers. 

Within hours, Goldwater and Meer 
the Press viewers were on the phone to 
the Post, pointing out the error. The 
damage had been partially contained: 
both the A.P. and U.P.I. wire services 
carried correct references to Truman as 
Goldwater’s “best President” in their 
stories. Even the L.A. Times ignored its 
own news service dispatch for a story 





based on wire service coverage. But a 
number of major papers across the coun- 
try did run the blooper—with follow- 
up corrections—including the Chicago 
Sun-Times, Denver Post, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, Boston Globe and New York Post 
The New York Times's Tom Wicker 
used the misquotation in the lead of his 
Tuesday column. Rued Wicker: “It 
didn’t occur to me that the Washington 
Post would be wrong.” As for the Post, 
Managing Editor Howard Simons had 
a sadly candid comment: “All of our fail- 
safe systems just failed.” 


Junketing Journalists 


The televised scene is both vivid and 
startling. Registering at a Manhattan 
hotel, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette TV Crit- 
ic Win Fanning is handed an envelope 
He opens it and finds two $10 bills. The 
money—for “taxis and miscellaneous” 


8S NEWS 





CBS GIFT TO VISITING CRITIC 


forbidden to go on junkets, the public re- 
lations people in another CBS division 
are busy setting up such junkets.” 

CBS is by no means alone. 60 Min- 
utes Shows how car manufacturers, air- 
lines, athletic teams, foreign govern- 
ments and various packagers of 
entertainment and recreation seek the 
good will and attention of journalists. 
“With enough stamina,” Wallace says, 
“an enterprising reporter just might be 
able to keep traveling and eating on 
someone else’s charge account forever.” 
American Motors Vice President Frank 
Hedge tells Wallace that his company’s 
last three press demonstrations of new 
models were held at the Smoky Moun- 
tains, Lake Tahoe and Catalina. When 
Wallace suggests that such sites are cho- 
sen to encourage journalistic gratitude, 
Hedge replies: “You're absolutely right.” 

Understandably, none of the news- 
men Wallace interviewed admitted that 
cushy treatment could affect his judg- 





EDITOR PAUL POORMAN 


An issue greeted with tightly controlled apathy. 


—comes from CBS, which regularly flies 
TV reporters to New York to screen new 
network shows, paying their expenses 
and tossing in some mad money besides. 
Even more startling, the scene was 
broadcast this week by CBS on 60 Min- 
utes, aS part of a critical story about press 
junkets financed by corporations in 
hopes of favorable coverage. 
Networks—not to mention other 
news organizations—rarely pillory 
themselves in public. Don Hewitt, ex- 
ecutive producer of 60 Minutes, reports 
no attempts by CBS executives to soften 
the intramural slap: “I've not felt any 
pressure or even heard from anyone at 
the network, although it's obvious that 
they knew that we were film- 
ing Fanning.” (Asked on the 
show whether CBS was “buy- 


Goldwater Quoted Incorrectly 


Sen. Barry M. Goldwater (R-Ariz.) said Sunday that 
former President Harry S. Truman “is probably the 
best President we've had in this century.” He was 
not referring to President Nixon, as The Washing- 
ton Post incorrectly reported. The Post regrets the 
error. 





















ing” his opinion, Fanning 
says: “It just plain isn’t true 
In the first place, all the net- 
works do it.”) Reporter Mike 
Wallace offers some tart, on- 
the-air criticism of his net- 
work: “Ironically, while em- 
ployees of CBS News are 


ment. Indeed, Wallace notes that some 
prominent journalists who have gone 
Junketing in the past—including cps 
Anchorman Walter Cronkite—"“scoff at 
the notion that their reporting can be 
bought.” But even if all reporters were 
invulnerable to blandishment, the ven- 
erable practice of junketing would still 
be a sticky problem. Wallace asks 
whether the suspicion that journalists 
are being influenced by favors is not 
enough to damage press credibility—es- 
pecially at a time when the press is in- 
vestigating unethical behavior in other 
places, including the White House. 

Paul Poorman, managing editor of 
the Detroit News, tells Wallace that it 
is “dishonest” for reporters to accept fa- 
vors, although he also admits receiving 
a press discount on the purchase of a 
car three years ago. Poorman has since 
chaired a study on junketing for the As- 
sociated Press Managing Editors, and 
forbidden News staffers to accept any 
gratuities at all, but he sees no quick re- 
form: “The whole issue is greeted with 
tightly controlled apathy on the part of 
many newspapermen.” 
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Basic is when a car goes a long way 
on alittle gas. 


brakes: Standard front disc brakes 


f the reasons the Model A was so good was that it gave Better 
s mileage joubt economy has a lot to do with 7 > YX ficient and fade resistant braking 
1 this year all those « miles per gallon ar le pedal effort 


ents. They're all good reasons basics: Still standard for 74 is rack 


g, a 4-speed fully synchronized 
ody welded into one solid piece 
i rails in the doors, and steel re 
inforcements in the roof 
See the Pinto at your Ford Dealer's door se 
yabout, and the popular Pinto Wagon. With improved basics for 
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When you get back to basics, you get back to Ford. 


vain ry FORD PINTO 


package spec 


FORD DIVISION 


(Shown here 1974 Pinto Sedan, with optional whitewall tires, accent group, and deluxe bumper group 














America’s whiskey 
and how to enjoy it. 


A Bite po ays Pee ee Pc It isn’t easy, sneaking one past 
nh Soe i ac eeere Ts an three-inch goalie. 

ae — Siar. 1~k= nee: are So when you do, you ought to 
a Tale eee Se celebrate. And a Seven Sour is what 
Je bac’ } : 





















1 ~ 7 Bees you ought to celebrate with. 
;  Allit takes is lemon juice, sugar, 
and of course, Seagram’s 7 Crown. 
g Giveitashake, dress it with fruit, 
= and you've got it made. 
, But no matter how you like your 
i, whiskey—in a sour, with soda, or on 
Se the rocks—you'll like it better if 
pen it’s Seagram’s 7 Crown. 
=, It’s light, smooth, and uniquely 
p versatile. 
gi That’s why, for 26 
See championship seasons, it’s 
See the whiskey America has 


: fi liked best. 
7 


Seagram's 7 Crown. 






THE SEVEN SOUR: , 
To the juice of one lemon, add one teaspoon fine sugar, 

and 142 ounces Seagram’s 7 Crown. Shake with ice. Garnish 
with orange slice and cherry. 
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Picking Foreman’s Foe 


From the moment a grim Joe Fra- 
zier enters North Philadelphia’s Clover- 
lay Gym in his Smokin’ Joe T shirt, he 
seems to be in constant motion. Inside 
the ring he dodges imaginary blows; he 
launches lefts and rights at the air, then 
spars for four hard rounds. Next Fra- 
zier pounds the bags as if hoping to shred 
them. The workout ends with 20 sit-ups 
and a beating around the gut with the 
medicine ball that brings a roar from 
the mixed crowd of fighters, trainers and 
well-dressed onlookers who drop in for 
the free show. Before they can press 
round Frazier, he is whisked away to a 
private room in his carpeted, lavishly 
appointed training quarters 

Eighty miles away in the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch country, Muhammad Ali 
sings the Tennessee Waltz while he spars 
with Light-Heavyweight Boss Man 
Jones. “He's got me in the coffin, but 
he can’t nail me,” Ali boasts. “He fights 
like a woman.” Ali clinches with Jones 
and dances round the ring at his iso- 
lated, frontier-style training complex, 
where he sleeps in a cabin equipped with 
pump-handle faucets and coal stoves. 
“Tie him up,” Ali laughs. “Waltz with 
him. That's the way you stall for time.” 

Biggest Prize. As they prepare for 
their rematch at Madison Square Gar- 
den on Monday, Ali, 32, and Frazier, 
30, know that time is running out for 
both of them, Perhaps the fight will be 
as dramatic as their last clash in 1971, 
but by any measure the stakes are not 
Frazier is no longer the defending 
heavyweight champion of the world; he 
is defending little more than his pride 
because George Foreman took away his 
title with a surprise knockout last Jan- 
uary in Jamaica. Ali, after being beaten 
by Frazier three years ago and by Ken 
Norton last March, can no longer claim 
that he lost the title only because his dis- 
agreement with the draft law forced him 
into temporary retirement. Each fighter 
will take home $850,000 or 32.5% of 
closed-circuit TV revenue and ancillary 
rights, whichever comes to more. Last 
time, they cut up a record $5 million 
purse. This time, the biggest prize for 
the winner will be the chance to chal- 
lenge Foreman. The loser is likely to 
pass into frustrated retirement 

Frazier is in top shape following 
three months of hard training. Up ev- 
ery day at 5:30 for a two-mile run, Fra- 
zier has concentrated on building his 
stamina. He intends to fight Ali the way 
he did three years ago: “Stay in on him, 
keep him moving back, don’t give him 
the big punch.” Constant forced retreat, 
he is sure, will exhaust Ali. As usual Fra- 
zier is not intimidated by any of Ali's 
verbal attacks. “Ali can rap,” Joe says 
“Tcan fight.” 

At Ali's camp, known locally as Mu- 
hammad’s Mountain, the words, as al- 
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JOE FRAZIER & MUHAMMAD ALI DO SOME INFORMAL SPARRING FOR THE PRESS 
Time is running out and so are the stakes. 


ways, fly as fast as the punches. “Fra- 
zier’s a robot,” says Ali. “He’s a human 
punching bag.” Ali promises that he will 
be better prepared for Frazier’s method- 
ical style this time. “I fought his fight 
last time. This time I'm gonna move 
I'm gonna dance.” 

In his workouts with sparring part- 
ners, though, Ali seems to tire fast, doing 
little dancing or punching, often protect- 
ing his right hand. Whenever visitors 
show up, Ali seems to regain his energy 
and tries to put on the expected show 
But he admits that he finds training bor- 
ing, and he seems distracted 

Nonetheless, Ali says that he is de- 
termined to win. “I lost so much pres- 
lige the first time,” he admits. “I didn’t 
realize until later what I lost. Now I 
want to get it back.” If he loses, will 
this be his last fight? “There ain't too 
much left for me to do in this game now 
but get out of it. I've got a lot more on 
my mind than boxing.” When he does 
retire, he says, he plans to become a 
Black Muslim minister 


The 1,000th Day 


Along with other members of the 
UCLA. basketball team, All-America 
Center Bill Walton (6 ft. 11 in.) had nev- 
er lost a basketball game in college. With 
88 consecutive victories behind them, 
stretching over more than 1,000 days, 
the Bruins could hardly be blamed for 
bringing a sense of foreboding to the 
toughest contest of their 13-0 season, the 
game against No. 2-rated Notre Dame 
There were 11,343 exuberant Irish fans 
to be dealt with in South Bend, and a 
young, physically powerful Notre Dame 
team with nine victories and no defeats 
so far this winter. More important. there 
was a_ throat-constricling memory 
UCLA's last loss had been inflicted by 


Notre Dame in that same South Bend 
fieldhouse just three years earlier 

Though U.c.L.A. Coach John Wood- 
en professed no special concern, he had 
more than enough to worry about. A 
two-week-old back injury had kept Wal- 
ton out of three games, and he would 
almost surely be needed against Notre 
Dame. Led by high-scoring Center John 
Shumate (6 ft. 9 in.), the Irish, with their 
relentless full-court press and finely 
tuned fast break, had overrun their op- 
ponents by an average of 26 points a 
game. 

In the first half, Irish rooters sat in 
uneasy quiet as Shumate was held to 
only eight points, while his teammates 
missed consistently from the outside and 
got tangled in the long, prohibitive arms 
of Walton under the basket. By com- 
parison, the Bruins exhibited their leg- 
endary poise. Guard Dave Meyers hit 
five for five, and Forward Keith Wilkes 
four for seven. At the end of the first 
half, the Lrish trailed 43-34 

With less than four minutes to play. 
Notre Dame began the assault. Shumate 
scored two quick baskets. Freshman 
Forward Adrian Dantley made an easy 
lay-up after stealing a pass, and Guard 
Gary Brokaw (Notre Dame's high scor- 
er with 25 points), hit two jumpers to 
bring the Irish to within one point with 
| min. 10 sec. left on the clock. Notre 
Dame Guard Dwight Clay finally end- 
ed the suspense. From the right corner 
with 28 sec. left, he hit for Notre Dame's 
twelfth straight—and winning—point 
With six sec. left, and the score 71-70 
U.C.L.A. had three more chances to save 
the game. But Walton was wide with a 
short jumper and neither Forward Pete 
Trgovich nor Meyers could bat the ball 
in. The Bruins will have a chance for re- 
venge in Los Angeles this Saturday, but 
for the moment, Notre Dame is No. | 
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Judging Jurors 


Even before the first word of tes- 
uimony, many trials pass through a crit- 
ical yet haphazard phase: the selection 
of jurors. In major cases prosecutors 
sometimes do enlist police or the FBI to 
check out potential jurors; defense at- 
torneys occasionally commission their 
own investigations when their clients 
can foot the bill. But the final decision 


about a juror is usually based on a large 
dose of intuition—bolstered, when pos- 
sible, by past experience. 

That longstanding practice is being 
shattered in the St. Paul, Minn., federal 
courtroom where militant Indian Lead- 
ers Russell 


Means, 34, and Dennis 





the Wounded Knee trial began three 
months ago. Thirty volunteers spent five 
weeks conducting phone interviews with 
576 people chosen at random from vot- 
er lists. The questions probed for signs 
of prejudice by asking about attitudes to- 
ward business, public personalities, po- 
lice and, of course, Indians. 

Broken down into categories, the re- 
sults fill 1,000 pages of computer print- 
outs which are designed to help predict 
how types of people from the particular 
community might be expected to react 
as jurors. There are, says Schulman, sig- 
nificant regional differences. In Harris- 
burg, polling indicated that women 
would be more friendly to the defense 
than men. They promised to be harsher 


DON GETSUG 





SOCIAL SCIENTISTS CHRISTIE & SCHULMAN AT STRATEGY SESSION IN DEFENSE OFFICE 
In Gainesville, a professional type, perhaps an Episcopalian, but not a woman. 


Banks, 41, are facing assault and other 
charges related to last year’s armed oc- 
cupation of Wounded Knee, S. Dak. A 
special team, working with the defense 
lawyers, is applying inventive social sci- 
ence techniques to give prospective ju- 
rors an unusually systematic going-over 

Leading the team are Sociologist Jay 
Schulman and his principal aide, Psy- 
chologist Richard Christie, who have 
run up a short but impressive trial rec- 
ord. Consultants in three previous trials 
of radical defendants (the Harrisburg 
Seven, the Camden 28, the Gainesville 
Eight), the jury-selection specialists 
have helped pick 34 jurors who voted 
for acquittal. Their two misses were the 
jurors who held out for conviction and 
forced a hung jury in Harrisburg. 

The operation is divided into three 
distinct parts—a sociological “profile” of 
the community, in-court scrutiny of po- 
tential jurors, and field investigation 
of their backgrounds. Preparation for 
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in Gainesville, and the same as men in 
St. Paul. Following their predictive pro- 
files, the defense looked in Harrisburg 
for working-class Lutherans, Roman 
Catholics and Brethren, a pacifist sect 
in the area. In Gainesville, defense law- 
yers tried to choose high-status Episco- 
pal and Presbyterian professionals 

The courtroom scrutiny is no less 
thorough than the computer study. For 
the current case, ten observers, includ- 
ing an Indian psychologist and a body- 
language specialist, are scattered around 
the courtroom jotting notes for later dis- 
cussions on what the candidates re- 
vealed about themselves during ques- 
tioning. Schulman’s own comments tend 
to gauge emotional styles (“obdurate,” 
“feels warm.” “holding back”); Christie 
records types (“earth mother,” “fraud- 
ulently mod,” “Viking quarterback”) 

When the predictions of the com- 
puter survey do not agree with the con- 
sensus of the courtroom observers, the 


field check becomes critical. A network 
of 50 defense sympathizers is now in- 
vestigating every member of the jury 
panel, One woman, who has already 
been tripped up. gave open-minded 
answers in court that contradicted com- 
puter predictions. A tip revealed that 
far from being the regular Methodist 
churchgoer she claimed to be, she had 
actually quit her church after an unsuc- 
cessful fight to oust a minister she con- 
sidered too liberal. She was dismissed 
for cause by Judge Fred Nichol because 
of her lack of candor 

Nichol, who is doing all the juror 
questioning himself. is frankly im- 
pressed with the team’s techniques and 
is using some questions it suggests. Soon 
the panel will be whittled down to 38 
possible jurors who have not been dis- 
qualified for cause; the prosecution will 
then have six peremptory challenges, 
the defense 20. Means and Banks will 
exercise the final say as to how the de- 
fense uses its challenges 

Not for Hire. Schulman, 46, comes 
to his avocation from a radical back- 
ground. He calls himself a “broken- 
down academic,” having lost posts at 
Cornell and City College of New York 
because of his activism. He got into the 
Harrisburg case partly because of his 
friendship with Daniel Berrigan. Chris- 
tie, 55, a Columbia professor of social 
psychology, became involved through 
his friendship with Schulman 

The bearded, bearlike team leader 
insists that he is merely “doing what 
lawyers do—only more systematically.’ 
Whatever the merits of his approach, it 
is likely to be too expensive for most tri- 
als; the profile poll alone would normal- 
ly cost some $20,000. Schulman and all 
members of his teams have always do- 
nated their time. Recently he was asked 
to work for a white-collar criminal de- 
fendant, but he declined the chance to 
hire out 

Though many lawyers are interested 
in the Schulman technique, there is also 
some skepticism. Ramsey Clark, one of 
the defense attorneys at Harrisburg, 
observes, “Generalizations developed 
through sociological data can be very 
misleading. They can be used to rein- 
force prejudice as well as eliminate it.’ 
Judge Nichol is far more enthusiastic 
“I can see the Government adopting this 
system some day.” 

But if the technique did spread 
would it provide the sort of randomly se- 
lected group of neighbors that the tra- 
ditional approach is supposed to pro- 
duce? Further, if the prosecution were 
to adopt such expensive techniques, 
should they not also be made available 
to defendants who cannot afford them? 
Whatever the answers, Schulman and 
Christie will not soon be idle. Polling 
for a profile of the area around Buffalo 
is now well under way for the upcoming 
Attica trials. 
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Ladies’ Home Journal 


French cookbooks by the first lady of French cooking, 
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An invitation... 
For Dione Lucas’ Original “Chocolate Roll Léontine 
recipe, write Box Di 2 and Company, 
34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02106 





Chef, restaurateur, author, and above all teacher—one of the first to 
establish her own cooking schools and the first chef de cuisine to use 
television to share her expertise with millions— Dione Lucas surely 
has done the most to introduce the art of French cooking to America. 
Now comes the chef-d’oeuvre of her brilliant career: a treasury of 
more than 1,000 carefully chosen and tested recipes, from basic stocks 
to glamorous desserts. In its 10 years of preparation, no effort has been 
spared to make this book as comprehensive, as handsome, and as 
practical as possible. 

% All recipes are presented in a clear, practical format, and are 
wholly adapted to American markets and methods. Cross-referencing 
is kept to a minimum. 

te Wine and cheese each receive extended treatment, and particular 
attention is given to Dione Lucas’ specialty, the omelet, and to fresh 
fruit desserts, another Lucas favorite. 

%* In addition to the French classics, other continental dishes that 
have been absorbed into the French tradition are covered, along with 
Lucas’ choice of the best in American cooking. 


But the feature that makes this book truly unique is Dione Lucas 
herself. With co-author Marion Gorman, her long-time friend and 
teaching colleague, she explains her philosophy of cooking and the 
basic principles of French cuisine, delivering sound advice and 
practical tips on marketing, menu-planning, kitchen equipment to own 
and techniques to master—in short, sharing the knowledge of a lifetime 
devoted to the art of fine cuisine, Illustrated in two colors throughout; 
indexed; 925 pages. 


Just published. Available wherever books are sold 
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The Colors of Ink 


For Americans, the suddenly fash- 
ionable area of Chinese painting has 
long been dominated—in terms of taste, 
scholarship and accessibility—by two 
great public collections: the Freer Gal- 
lery in Washington and the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 

The current show at Manhattan's 
Asia House is, in effect, a tribute to 
Cleveland and its director, the eminent 
connoisseur of Chinese art Dr. Sherman 
Lee. Entitled The Colors of Ink, it is a se- 
lection of classical Chinese black-to- 
white paintings on silk and paper lent 
from Cleveland’s collection and dating 
from the 10th century, when the col- 
ored paintings of the T’ang dynasty were 
superseded by a new monochromatic 
style, to the 18th century. One could not 
hope for a more succinct introduction 
to what one of the artists represented 
on the walls, Tung Chi’i-ch’ang (1555- 
1636), rhapsodically called “the sheer 
marvels of brush and ink” wrought by 
the wen-jen or gentlemen scholars. 

Western criticism has borrowed 
some of its words from Chinese art, but 
paintings like these make one realize 
how the terms have suffered in transit. 
To speak, for instance, of the “callig- 
raphy” of a Western artist—Pollock’s 
dripped skeins of paint, or the brisk 
rhythmic jotting of a Rembrandt sketch 
—is to use a metaphor. In classical Chi- 
nese painting, it is not. The wen-jen used 
the same brush for painting and writ- 
ing, the same ink, the same habits of 
mind. The distinction between word and 
image, which is one of the sharpest di- 
visions in our culture, barely existed for 
them at all; they expressed their 
thoughts with characters, not words, and 
these characters, having evolved from 
pictograms, were both sign and idea. A 
mark of the brush could both mean and 
represent a mountain; as Sherman Lee 
notes in his catalogue, “Since one 
designed and wrote a character with the 
care demanded by art and one’s own 
personality, it was natural to think in 
terms of ink and brush ... The artist 
could not approach nature as other than 
a concept, an abstraction in black and 
white.” 

Mysterious Allusion. Painting, 
therefore, was a more natural extension 
of thought for the Chinese than it is for 
us, and its special value lay in a har- 
monious spontaneity: knowledge with- 
out spadework. A 9th century scholar, 
Chang Yen-Yiian, described this ideal: 
“He who deliberates and moves the 
brush intent upon making a picture, 
misses to a still greater extent the art of 
painting, while he who cogitates and 
moves the brush without such inten- 
tions, reaches the art of painting. His 
hands will not get stiff, his heart will 
not grow cold; without knowing how, 
he accomplishes it.” 
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There is. of course, a difference be- 
tween the lucid gray washes and quick 
flecks of ink with which the painter Chi- 
jan, at the end of the 10th century, paint- 
ed a Buddhist Retreat by Stream and 
Mountain, and the clumsy spatterings 
that often declare “spontaneity” in the 
West. It is partly a difference of insight 
—Chii-jan’s mountain, breathed into se- 
renely vertical form, layer by stratified 
layer, is as mysterious in its allusions to 
geological time as any Leonardo land- 
scape. It is also a difference of discipline. 
The wen-jen served no apprenticeship, 
and the idea of being “professional” 
painters would have appalled them. 
Nevertheless, it was recognized that one 
could hardly attain mastery of the brush 
before the age of 50. 

The least mark found its place in a 
(to us) bewildering set of classifications, 
each with a name: lute-string stroke, ol- 
ive (pit) stroke, spring-silkworm-spit- 
ting-silk stroke; hanging-creeper dots, 
rat-foot dots, and some 21 kinds of ts ‘un 
or “texture wrinkle,” including some- 
thing called the tan-wo-ts'un or “pellet 
(as dropped into mud) whirlpool (eddies) 
texture.” If this sounds pedantic, it 
should be seen in context: the Chinese 
belief that any stroke (like any charac- 
ter) was a unit of meaning, virtually a 
work of art; and that the picture could 
be as much a manifestation of the tao 
as nature itself. 

If there is any common factor that 
unites the diverse styles and schools in 
this exhibition—the misty gray impal- 
pability of Ma Lin in the 13th century 
with the dark stormy flood of ink from 
which Mu Chii’s tiger rises, or the 
epigrammatic beauty of the late 15th 
century P’eng Hsii’s plum branch—it is 
the pursuit of what Taoist 
scholars called ch i-yiin: 
literally, “spirit resonance.” 
“Rhythmic vitality” comes 
close to its sense, for the 
Chinese considered a paint- 
ing to manifest chi if the 
“spirit” of its subject was 
translated into the move- 
ments of the artist's hand 
and then to the ink marks 
The idea is that of Confu- 
cius: “Only the truly intelli- 
gent understand the princi- 
ple of identity. They do not 
view things as apprehended 
by themselves subjectively, 
but transfer themselves into 
the position of the things 
viewed.” 

The artist becomes 
what he beholds. It is not 
a familiar posture for Oc- 
cidentals, but at least one 
can marvel at the subtleties 
of experience it left in 
the unperturbed tradition 
of Chinese monochrome 
painting. ® Robert Hughes 


RAMBLERS OVER A WINDY STREAM 
BY LO CHIH-CH’UAN 
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Risky Race for Minerals 


A durable conceit of the industrialized 
world was that it could always rely for 
its raw material needs on the cheap and 
bounteous natural resources of less de- 
veloped countries. That notion has gone 
aglimmering in recent years. The vora- 
cious demand of booming U.S., Euro- 
pean and Japanese economies stepped 
up the competition for basic materials. 
causing some global scarcities. A con- 
Uinuation of this increasingly cutthroat 
competition among major consuming 
nations could lead to strained political 
alliances, disruptions in the distribution 
and production of raw materials and fur- 
ther inflation. American businessmen 
are concerned because, while the U.S. 
is rich in many materials, it has also be- 
come dependent upon imports of some 
key industrial metals. 

The prime beneficiaries of the 
change are the producing countries, 
many of them underdeveloped and de- 
termined to get more money for their re- 
sources. The ability of the oil-produc- 
ing states to swiftly treble their prices 
—and the inability of consuming 
countries to counter them—has had an 
electric effect on countries that produce 
other key materials. They would like to 
emulate the Arabs’ success. 

Guinea has called a meeting in Con- 
akry this week of representatives of 


other major bauxite producers and im- 
porting countries. The government of 
Leftist President Sékou Touré plainly 
desires higher prices. Last week Zaire’s 
President Mobutu Sese Seko called for 
the formation of a “common front to 
fight for the highest possible prices for 
Africa’s natural resources.” Zaire and 
Zambia this month announced plans to 
coordinate copper-production policy in 
order to keep prices at or near the cur- 
rent record levels, if necessary by using 
the Arab technique of withholding sales. 

Considerable Clout. The mineral- 
rich countries appear to be too diverse 
to create cartels in the foreseeable fu- 
ture with anything like the muscle of 
the Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries. But they will wield con- 
siderable clout, partly because produc- 
tion of some basic metals is so 
concentrated. Fully 80% of the world’s 
copper exports come from Chile, Peru. 
Zambia and Zaire. Two countries, Ma- 
laysia and Bolivia, export 70% of the 
world’s tin. Guinea, Guyana, Surinam 
and Jamaica account for 95% of the ex- 
ports of bauxite, from which aluminum 
is produced. Riches and power will con- 
tinue to flow to producing nations as de- 
mand for their resources quickens. 
Luckily, with the possible exceptions of 
tin, zinc and some other items, the 
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earth's mineral deposits seem sufficient 
to last for centuries. and new reserves 
are being found each year. Undersea 
mineral deposits are all but untouched 

The US. has increasingly come to 
count on the still relatively cheap re- 
sources controlled by mostly undevel- 
oped countries. Like other industrial na- 
tions, America has already exploited 
many of its easily mined mineral de- 
posits. Of a dozen basic materials con- 
sidered crucial for modern industry, the 
US. imports relatively large amounts of 
seven of them: 53% of its zinc, 56% of 
its tungsten, 83% of its tin, 80% of its 
nickel, 89% of its bauxite, 97% of its 
manganese and 100% of its chromium 
The Interior Department estimates that 
within the next decade the nation will 
be importing more than half of its sup- 
plies of iron ore and lead. 

After decades of relative stability, 
world prices of these materials are tak- 
ing offon what could be a long climb. Be- 
tween 1968 and 1973, the average U.S 
price of nickel went from 94¢ per Ib. to 
$1.53, tin from $1.48 to $2.20 and cop- 
per from 42¢ to 59¢. In addition, the 
US.. in part because of its wealth and 
power, is unpopular in some Third 
World nations. With demand for min- 
erals strong, several countries conceiv- 
ably could reduce exports to the U.S 
and find eager buyers to take its place. 

In an emergency, the U.S. has enor- 
mous resources of its own to fall back 
on. Because they are either low-grade 
or relatively hard to get to, it is not now 
economically feasible to mine them. But 
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Who Has the Materials 
That Industry Needs 
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ZAIRE'S MOBUTU SESE SEKO 
A lesson from the Arabs. 


the picture would change if the price of 
imported minerals became oppressively 
high. Though American bauxite re- 
serves are limited, there is an abundance 
of other clays and ores from which alu- 
minum could be produced—at increased 
cost. Rising foreign prices would also 
make it worthwhile to dig out less ac- 
cessible mineral deposits and thus open 
up large new reserves of chromium, cop- 
per, iron ore and other materials. Prov- 
en American reserves of lead total 36 
million tons, easily enough to last 
through this century—and probably a 
lot longer—because so much lead is re- 
cycled. In addition, U.S. industry could 
substitute amply supplied materials for 
scarce ones (plastics for tin, for exam- 
ple) or increase the life of most of its fin- 
ished metals by using much more scrap 

Joint Ventures. Short of a whole- 
sale breakdown in relations between the 
USS. and the producing countries, such 
measures are not likely to be needed for 
the rest of this century. Indeed, a grow- 
ing number of U.S. companies are tak- 
ing a new, more conciliatory approach 
in their dealings in foreign nations. In- 
stead of seeking total control of produc- 
tion, the firms are going into joint ven- 
tures with host countries. The compa- 
nies are also acceding to demands to 
build more processing plants, which in- 
crease jobs, income and prestige in the 
producing states. Ultimately, growing 
prosperity in these states could provide 
the industrialized countries with rich 
new markets for an immense range of 
goods and services. The other side of 
the commodities coin, however, is not 
so bright. Many mineral-poor lands face 
economic trouble, unless the disruptive 
scramble for global resources slows 
down 
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AIRLINES 


Facing a Low Ceiling on Growth 


Stewardess Kathy Lloyd is lucky: she 
was hired as Ethel Kennedy’s social sec- 
retary at Hickory Hill, Va. Pilots Mel 
Vos and John Stout are doing all right; 
they have gone into the tree-planting 
business northwest of Chicago. Some of 
their fellow crew members at United Air 
Lines are becoming postmen, salesmen 
and teachers. Others are still looking, 
and growing more desperate. For 16,500 
US. airline employees suddenly out of 
work (of a total force of 300,000), the 
new lean look of air travel has brought 
a wrenching change. 

The adjustment is less devastating 
but nonetheless disagreeable for resi- 
dents of communities—including Pitts- 
burgh, Lafayette, Ind., and Billings, 
Mont.—that have lost much of their 
scheduled air service. It is also tough 
for businessmen who cannot get a seat 
on tightly booked New York-to-Chica- 
go or Los Angeles-to-Washington 
flights, and for weekend skiers unex- 
pectedly stranded on Sunday evenings 
at Denver's Stapleton Airport 

For U‘S. airlines, though, the cut- 
backs are a key to profits. The carriers 
over the years have become overstaffed, 
overequipped and overcompetitive. The 
industry’s average load factor over the 
past three years has been 52%, mean- 
ing that nearly half the available seats 
were unsold. Last year three of the elev- 
en trunk lines—American, Eastern and 
Pan American—lost money 

When the Government in October 
ordered the restrictive fuel allocations 
that began this month, airline executives 
set about slicing overhead like so many 
chefs trimming fat from a steak. They 
took 1,500 domestic flights from the dai- 
ly schedule of 13,800. They grounded 
275 planes, 16 of them jumbo 747s, from 
their fleet of 2,400. And they furloughed 
low-seniority workers from jobs that 
may never be restored 

Still, many airline executives remain 
pessimistic. Even the new efficiencies 
cannot make up for higher costs and 
lower business resulting from the fuel 
shortage. Early last year jet fuel was sell- 
ing for 11¢ to 14¢ a gallon. Now the car- 
riers pay 50¢ to 60¢ a gallon, and the 
price is heading for 65¢. Pan Am, faced 
with day-to-day refueling crises, is get- 
ting offers from mysterious hustlers who 
want to sell fuel at up to 81¢ a gallon. A 
l¢ rise in the price of fuel costs the in- 
dustry $100 million a year 

Meanwhile, traffic is expected to fal- 
ter ifa further economic slowdown leads 
to lower corporate profits, higher unem- 
ployment and reduced discretionary in- 
come. Airline Analyst John Laporte of 
Wall Street’s Pershing & Co. foresees 
passengers deserting the lines because of 
the “inconvenience factor” of limited 
schedules. Laporte forecasts that, com- 
pared with 1973, traffic will show no 
gain this year and may even drop as 





much as 5%. Many other analysts echo 
the prediction of United President 
Edward Carlson, who expects “zero 
growth” for the industry this year. Aver- 
age profits probably will run toa slim 4% 
on investment 

If 1974 is a bad year for the air- 
lines, it will not be for lack of effort on 
their part. Though tight fuel allocations 
already have been eased, the trunk car- 
riers maintain their original cuts in 
schedules, employees and planes. East- 
ern Executive Vice President Charles 
J. Simons has called for a 4% increase 
on tickets to cover rising general ex- 
penses, plus an added surcharge for in- 
creased fuel costs, and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board will probably grant these 
requests. The international lines began 
charging 4% to 6% more three weeks 
ago, and are looking for another 7% in- 
crease on March | and still another in- 
crease later in the year 

Fewer Amenities. Simons also 
says, “We ought to see whether we 
can’t cut out some of the frills, so that 
all the relief from the fuel problem 
doesn’t have to be an addition to fares. 
Some gain might be accomplished by 
doing away with things we compete 
on: free liquor in first class and meals 
no matter what time of day it is.”” East- 
ern Chairman Floyd Hall plans to ask 
the CAB for permission to meet with 
other airline heads to talk about re- 
ducing competitive amenities. 

Already there has been some co- 
operation among airline executives in 
planning route reductions, and the car- 
riers would like federal approval to work 
out broader agreements to limit com- 
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petition. Hall says that without help, 
perhaps in the form of federal sub- 
sidies, some airlines face bankruptcy 
or nationalization. The CAB provides 
$67 million a year in subsidies to sev- 
eral regional lines, and it is authorized 
to subsidize any airline that operates 
in the national interest and is in trou- 
ble. Likely candidates for such subsi- 
dies are Eastern, Pan American and 
TWA. In another attempt to meet ris- 
ing costs, some lines may explore merg- 
ers and route consolidations this year. 

No-Shows. The Government prob- 
ably will also clamp down on no-shows. 
As schedules have tightened, passengers 
have hedged their reservations by mak- 
ing multiple bookings. At some airlines, 
no-show rates have doubled during peak 
periods. American has 18,000 no-shows 
a day, and United counts more than 
22,000—10% to 15% of their capacities. 
The CAB’s remedy may be to require pas- 
sengers to pay for tickets up to four 
weeks in advance and then charge pen- 
alties of $25 to $100 to passengers who 
miss their flights. United’s Carlson op- 
poses a tough no-show policy. “A cus- 
tomer really can be caught unavoidably 
by weather or lose a taxi,”’ Carlson says. 
“Then he’s facing a fine, and then come 
problems and antagonism.” Delta and 
North Central managements share his 
view. The regulation, however, would 
not work only one way: for the airline 
that denies boarding to a passenger with 
a reservation, the fine would be $75 to 
$600. 


EYECATCHERS 


Advocate’s Advance 


“The consumer is the victim,” pro- 
tests Rhoda Karpatkin. “He—no, she 
—is not respected in the marketplace.” 
Defending the besieged buyer has been 
a preoccupation of Mrs. Karpatkin, a 43- 
year-old Manhattan attorney, since she 
began representing Con- 
sumers Union 16 years ago. 
Now she will make it her 
full-time occupation, too, as 
the new executive director 
of the nonprofit service bu- 
reau. She will oversee a staff 
of 330, extensive product- 
testing laboratories in sub- 
urban New York, an auto 
test center in Connecticut, 
a law office in Washington, 
and Consumer Reports, a 
fact-filled, if plain-Jane 
a monthly that is considered 
by 2,250,000 buyers to be 
the ultimate word on the 
merits and demerits of products. 

In accepting the $52,500 job, Mrs. 
Karpatkin, the mother of three adoles- 
cents, will quit her private law practice. 
She and her husband, who is addition- 
ally an unpaid general counsel to the 
American Civil Liberties Union, have 
been partners since several years after 
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WALL STREET 
The Perils of Perot 


H. Ross Perot, the crew-cut Texas 
computer centimillionaire, was full of 
self-confidence in 1971 when he took 
control of Wall Street’s ailing duPont 
Glore Forgan Inc., then the nation’s 
third largest brokerage house. By pump- 
ing millions of his own into the firm and 
applying to its operations the data pro- 
cessing techniques that had made him 
rich, Perot vowed that “I am going to 
make it as solid as the Prudential.” 

Last year he took another step to- 
ward shoring up the still unprofitable 
duPont Glore Forgan by partially con- 
solidating it with another big but money- 
losing Wall Street firm, Walston & Co. 
Then duPont Glore Forgan took over 
both firms’ back-office operations, stock 
clearing, data processing and customer 
accounts, while Walston (formally re- 
named duPont Walston Inc.) ran the 
143-office domestic sales arm. Both 
firms are now controlled by holding 
companies in which Perot is the dom- 
inant force. 

Last week it appeared that this un- 
usual two-tiered arrangement, which 
Perot’s associates like to brag is an “in- 
novative and very sound structure,” was 
in danger because Walston continues to 
lose so much money. Strong but uncon- 
firmable rumors were sweeping the se- 
curities business that Perot was seeking 
to merge Walston with another, sound- 


her graduation from Yale Law School. 
Their clients have included school dis- 
tricts, draft-card burners, divorcees, a 
few small companies and Model Twiggy 

At Consumers Union she will have 
to calm an internal dispute over wheth- 
er the organization should concentrate 
more on product testing or advocacy. 
Pursuing the latter, it recently has filed 
lawsuits to compel the Government to 
improve product safety and reliability 
standards and to release the justification 
for price increases filed by major cor- 
porations with the Cost of Living Coun- 
cil. Speaking of the testing v. advocacy 
debate, Mrs. Karpatkin says: “Consum- 
ers Union has to do both.” The court- 
room, in her view, is one more test lab 
for buyers’ rights. 


Finger-Lickin’ Suit 

At the age of 83, Ken- 
tucky Colonel Harland 
Sanders, the goateed alche- 
mist who turned fried 
chicken into gold, is trying 
to build a new chain of fran- 
chised restaurants. They 
are to be called “Claudia 
Sanders ‘the Colonel's 
Lady’ Dinner Houses”—so 
named after Sanders’ wife, 
who is said by associates to 
be “as sweet as the Colonel 


COLONEL SANDERS 








CENTIMILLIONAIRE H. ROSS PEROT 
Maybe he cannot lick the world. 


er Wall Street firm. There were reports, 
too, that Perot’s lieutenants had tried to 
sell some of Walston’s branch offices to 
other Wall Street houses. Still another 
prevalent report was that some New 
York Stock Exchange members were ur- 
gently meeting to try to produce a plan 
to help out Walston. In addition, there 
was some speculation that if Perot did 
not find a way to turn Walston around, 
he would pull out of the firm. 

To top it off, Perot has been sued 
by Nella A. Walston, widow of the foun- 


is cantankerous.” The sitdown restau- 
rants will be quite different from the 
Kentucky Fried Chicken carry-outs that 
first made Colonel Sanders a household 
name. For one thing, a patron will be 
able to buy lobster—if Sanders can sell 
franchises. So far, he has not. 

Last week he brought a $122 million 
damage suit against Heublein, Inc., 
which controls Kentucky Fried. Not 
that he really needs the money. The Col- 
onel in 1964 sold the system, as well as 
his “secret formula” and his “Finger 
Lickin’ Good” slogan for $2 million, and 
earns $250,000 a year from TV commer- 
cials, salary ($40,000, now paid by Heu- 
blein) and other activities. He charges 
that Heublein has been pressuring po- 
tential purchasers of Claudia Sanders 
franchises. He claims that Heublein 
scared away his first prospect by threat- 
ening legal action for infringement of 
trademarks, Heublein re- 
torts that the suit is “with- 
out merit.” 

So far, the only Claudia 
Sanders restaurant is the 
Colonel’s own, located in 
Shelbyville, Ky., where he 
lives. Thus most fast-food 
fans will have to travel a 
long way to find out if the 
Colonel is as handy with a 
lobster tail as he is with a 
chicken leg. 
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der and a major holder of Walston stock 
She charged that Perot and his partners 
seized control of the firm in order to 
use its capital to cut their multimillion- 
dollar losses in duPont Glore Forgan 
into which they had poured at least $65 
million. She asked the court to declare 
the semimerger null and void and to put 
both Walston and duPont Glore For- 
gan into receivership 

Associates of Perot privately con- 
cede that Walston is in trouble but argue 
that it is not so bad off as rumors would 
have it. Last week the Wall Street Jour- 
nal reported that the firm’s ratio of total 
indebtedness to net capital was about 6 
to | in December, compared with only 
a 3-to-I ratio on Nov. 30. Under New 
York Stock Exchange rules, member 
firms may not have more than $15 in 
debts for every $1 in capital. If the ratio 
becomes as high as 10 to I, the NYSE 
prohibits the firm from expanding. Al- 
though Walston is still well below the 
danger point, the doubling of its indebt- 
edness is a disturbing sign 

Since July Walston has lost at least 
$10.4 million from operations. Accord- 
ing to associates, Perot has said that if 
that firm did not turn a profit in 1973, 
he would put it through a major reor- 
ganization. Two weeks ago, Walston’s 
execulive committee met to consider 
several options. Among them: a merg- 
er, a new infusion of capital, reduction 
of the sales operation or a stepped-up 
promotion and marketing campaign 

Sales Flop. At the root of Perot's 
perils is a shaky stock market from 
which small investors have been flee- 
ing. In the first eleven months of 1973, 
N.YS.E. member firms lost $86 million, 
y. the $630 million profit they earned 
during the equivalent period in 1972 
Perot tried to lure back what he calls 
the “little guys” by recruiting an aggres- 
sive sales force of punctilious ex-mili- 
tary men like himself, but the campaign 
flopped. In the past six months, hun- 
dreds of Walston salesmen quit or were 
fired. DuPont Glore Forgan contends 
that because it, rather than Walston, 
carries customers’ accounts, Walston’s 
clients are in no danger of losing their 
money. Only Perot, Mrs. Walston and 
the other owners of Walston stock risk 
losing a bundle. Perot has been a loser 
on the stock market before. Since 1970 
the price of shares in his Electronic Data 
Systems has declined from $162 to 
$21.25, and the value of Perot’s hold- 
ings has plummeted from well over $1 
billion to about $151 million 

Perot shrouded himself in uncusto- 
mary silence last week, declaring that 
he was “only an investor” in Walston 
Says a longtime Texas friend who talked 
with Perot last month: “I felt for the 
first time ever that Ross had the atti- 
tude that he couldn't lick the world. Al- 
ways before he has given me the im- 
pression that he could make anything. 
but anything, go. He didn’t say anything 
about quitting Wall Street, but I got the 
impression that he has doubts he can 
lick “em up there.” 
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Smokers of the best-selling 
filter king: 


CUT YOUR 
‘TAR’ IN HALF 



































FILTER 


TAR’ 10 MGS. OR LESS, AVERAGE 
PER CIGARETTE 


LUCKY TEN 
Only 10mg.tar’ 





LUCKY TEN activecewess ee “tar” 9 mg.—nicotine, 0.6 mg. 
Best-selling Filter King..... “tar” 20 mg.—nicotine, 1.3 mg. 
Of all brands, lowest....... “tar” 2 mg.—nicotine, 0.2 mg. 












Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








9 mg. “tar” 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report SEPT. 73 
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Do you teach social studies or English? Do your 
students find that the usual classroom magazines are 


“kid stuff”? Is there no challenge in the vocabulary and 
concept load, no excitement in the graphics? 


Then consider the TIME Education Program. Your 
students get TIME —a magazine they can grow with— 
at half the usual subscription rate. You, the teacher, get 
a free copy of TIME every week plus free monthly 
teaching aids designed to support and broaden your 
curriculum. 








For details write 


TIME Education Program 
TIME Magazine 


CD 541 North Fairbanks Court 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 





, QUEEN VICTORIA 
Ca WOULD HAVE 
\ LOVED IT! 


| Rumor has it that once a month Queen V. gave 
I her servants the evening off and prepared a very 
private meal for just darling Albert and Herself. 
And that on such occasions she wore a white puck- 
» ered pinafored apron. It might be lese majesty, but we 
have re-created that apron faithfully down to the last 
stitch, It's made of white easy-care cotton, lace 
trimmed, with frills and ruffles in all the right places 
and adjusts to fit any lady, from super-generous 
to mini-petite. Emulate Victoria: cook like a queen 
and be the perfect hostess—for your man only or 
for the whole crowd. Order your Victoria Apron 
today! 


(1 Yes, I want to feel like a queen. Please send 
me_______ Victoria Aprons today. $12.95 per 
apron, plus $1.50, for entire shipment, postage 
and insurance. Calif. deliveries please add tax. 


expiration date. 


Name 

Address 
——————— —E 
BA or MC #________Expires___ 
Signature 


, eag2 
584 Washington St. haverhills 
San Francisco, Ca. 94111 


110128 373 














Tristan and Cinderella 


The obscure opera singer is kneeling 
on the floor of a small apartment in Mu- 
nich. Before her lie cloth and scissors 
She is making her own costume for an- 
other night's work in another small town 
Suddenly, word arrives that in Manhat- 
tan the fabled Metropolitan Opera des- 
perately needs a soprano in Wagner's 
Tristan und Isolde. Off goes our heroine 
in her Lufthansa pumpkin and lands the 
job. The audiences love her. So do the crit- 
ics. The New York Times announces on 
Page One: A triumph at the Met.” 


If there is a fairy tale to keep every 
frustrated diva or divo going strong, that, 
more or less, is it. Last week the dream 


KLARA BARLOW IN MANHATTAN 
Why close opera houses? 


came true for Brooklyn-born Soprano 
Klara Barlow, 45. In a dozen years of 
big parts with minor companies and sub- 
Slitute assignments in major houses, 
Klara never stopped believing. Now she 
was on the great stage of the Met, mak- 
ing rapturous musical love to handsome 
Jess Thomas, the reliable Wagnerian 
tenor. When at last she died by Thom- 
as’ side at the end of the Liebestod, the 
crowd went wild 

In truth, Barlow was a vibrant Isol- 
de. Making the most of her ample 
bosom, well-turned hips and (rarity of 
Wagnerian rarities) trim waist, she 
played the Irish princess as an impet- 
uous, headstrong woman. To New York 
audiences who have seen almost noth- 
ing for 15 years except Birgit Nilsson’s 
cool, ruminative portrayal, Barlow’s 
sexy Isolde came as a pleasant shock 

Vocally her gifts are of a somewhat 
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lower order. The role is one of the most 
demanding in opera, and while Barlow 
is an expressive singer, she is weak in 
both the top and bottom of her range 
Nilsson, in other words, need not wor- 
ry, as Barlow admits with engaging can- 
dor. “Nilsson is a high dramatic sopra- 
no—the only honest one. The rest of us 
sing in our own way. But if you can get 
up there onstage and carry it off, instead 
of having opera houses closed for lack 
of great voices—why not? 

Whether Wagner ts tolerable with 
anything less than great singing is an ar- 
guable proposition, but one thing is cer- 
tain. The Met's Tristan almost closed 
for lack of any voices at all. First, Swe- 
den’s Catarina Ligendza canceled out as 
Isolde pleading illness. Nilsson was busy 
elsewhere. Then Tenor Jon Vickers, who 
seems to tremble before Wagner but 
may just possibly be the Tristan every- 
one at the Met (including Nilsson) has 
been waiting for, begged out of his first 
two performances—he wanted more 
time. Not to be outdone, Conductor Er- 
ich Leinsdorf threatened to resign, com- 
plaining that he could not get decisions 
from the besieged opera house, but then 
relented and stayed on 

Walking into such a pizzicato brou- 
haha merely seemed to strengthen Bar- 
low’s resolve. Tristan, it turns out, is in 
her tea leaves or, rather, the numerol- 
ogy she is fascinated by. It was the first 
opera she ever attended, a Met perfor- 
mance with Astrid Varnay. When Bar- 
low sang the role the first time herself 
it was in Kiel, Germany, in 1967, and 
the singer she replaced was, of course, 
Varnay 

Skipped Sleep. It was a numerolo- 
gist who made the somewhat mysterious 
suggestion that “Klara Barlow” would 
suit her better professionally than her 
own name, Alma Williams. She made 
her New York recital debut in 1954 
Critics were enthusiastic, but her career 
did not develop. By 1961, twice divorced 
and with a nine-year-old daughter to 
support, she headed for Europe. In mi- 
nor German opera houses she at last 
found regular work. And _ loneliness 
The towns are gray, and Germans stick 
to themselves,” she says. “You have only 
your colleagues and new roles.” 

That is one reason perhaps why she 
has always been ready to pack in a hur- 
ry and trot off as a last-minute replace- 
ment. “You get a call in Bonn at 11 a.m 
to be in Vienna to do the performance 
that night. I wonder if I can refresh my 
memory of the opera in time. Sometimes 
I haven't sung it for a year or two. I 
may listen to a tape of the opera for 20 
minutes or so to see what's left in my 
head.” What's left is usually plenty, al- 
though last September she had to skip 
a night's sleep to do the taxing lead role 
in Strauss’s Elektra in Berlin on 17 
hours’ notice. Those days would seem 
to be over for Klara Barlow 
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Look at it this way: 
The kid who used to shovel your snow 
is lying in the sun in the Virgin Islands. 
And you're still drinking ordinary scotch? 


Pinch 12 year old Scotch 


About $10 
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What Doctors Prescribe Most 
For Pain-Stiff Joints 
When Arthritis Acts Up 


twinge of pain 
flashes through 


A medically tested 


extra-strength tab- 
let. In minutes, 
Anacin rushes relief 


your elbow as you 

reach around to pull . . for minor arthritis 
on a belt. Your fin- way to relieve minor pain, swelling, and 
gers are all thumbs pain and reduce the one ee to arg 
handling a zipper. . . part of your body, 
Little things sudden inflammation that anywhere and every- 
ly become a difficult causes stiffness. where this disease 
chore for anyone attacks. And Ana- 


with arthritis 

Doctors who specialize in arthritis 
know that treatment must do more 
than relieve pain. It must also re- 
duce inflammation of the joints and 
surrounding tissues. So, as you 
would expect, the pain medication 
doctors prescribe most for arthritis 
also has a most effective anti-inflam- 
matory action. 

What you that 


should know is 


this same medication is in today’s 
Anacin® tablets. In fact, Anacin con- 
tains more of it than any leading 
aspirin tablet, buffered aspirin, or 


cin's relief goes on 
for hours, gives you more freedon 
of movement without pain. Be sure 
to get Anacin with the reliable ac 
tion that stiff, painful arthritic 
joints need. 

Remember, only Anacin 
special formula that's stronger in the 
pain medication prescribe 
most than any other leading tablet. 
Yet Anacin is available without pre- 
scription. Let Anacin tablets help you 
relieve minor arthritis pain and morn- 
ing stiffness. And enjoy more free- 
dom of movement without pain! 
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has a 


doctors 


you can 
geta fine 

watch and find 
friendship and 
adventure for just 


"1095 


Here is your chance for a real watch bar 
gain. Our Swiss made HAVERWATCH is of 
superb design, has brushed steel case, 
stainless back, is anti-magnetic, has an 
extra fancy dial with sweep second hand, 
calendar (with magnifier) and even features 
a strategically placed jewel! But that isn't 
all. With the HAVERWATCH you will also 
receive our colorful 64-page Catalog. PLUS 
a S2 GIFT CERTIFICATE, which you may 
apply to your first purchase. Once you are 
our customer and friend, you'll receive 
every month delightful and amazing offers 
of outstanding merchandise. One more word 
about the watch: you may return it in two 
weeks for full refund if not delighted (and 
still remain our friend). And it is quaran 
teed one year for manufacturer's defects 
(we repair or replace free, of course, only 
charge for postage and handling). Haver- 
watch comes in a man’s and petite lady's 
version—so take your pick or order the 
pair for extra savings 

Simply clip this ad, mark your choice, jot 
your name and address on the margin and 
mail it to us with your remittance. Please 
be sure to add $1.00 postage and insurance 
per shipment and sales tax for Calif. deliv 
ery. Or if you prefer give us your BA or 
MC *, expiration date and your signature 
Whichever you prefer, we'll send HAVER- 
WATCH right out to you. 
Please send me: 

| Man's HAVERWATCH @ $10.95 

) Lady's HAVERWATCH @ $10.95 


“His and Hers’"HAVERWATCHES @ $19.95 


haverhills 


583 Washington St. San Francisco 94111 
269 110128 








The Carbondale 104 


“This is a very grim and unfortu- 
nate thing that no one on this campus 
wanted.” said Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity President David R. Derge. It is just 
about the only statement that has been 
made recently on the Carbondale, IIl.. 
campus with which everyone can agree 
The event that Derge referred to: asa re- 
sult of a budget cut, the university fired 
104 faculty and staff members and then, 
In a move that at first glance seemed to 
add insult to injury, immediately filed a 
class-action suit against six of the 
dismissed teachers 

The crisis began late in November 
when the Illinois board of higher ed- 
ucation asked the university to trim its 
$50 million annual budget by 
roughly 5%, or about $2.7 mil- 
lion. The slash was made nec- 
essary largely by a decline in en- 
rollments, which have dropped 
from 23,500 in 1970 to 19,300 
this fall. Claiming that it had al- 
ready cut other costs to the bone, 
the administration ordered de- 
partment chairmen to lop heads 
Less than two weeks after the 
order, letters went out to 64 fac- 
ulty members, including 28 with 
tenure, and 40 administrative 
staffers, ending their employ- 
ment as of next June, Hardest 
hit was the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, which lost 
about one-third of its faculty 

Financial Crisis. Then why 
the lawsuit? The university ex- 
plained that its contract with the 
faculty allows it to fire professors 

even those with tenure—on 
grounds of incompetence or 
“financial exigency”; the suit 
seeks to establish that a bona 
fide financial crisis does in fact 
exist. “Unless this matter is dealt 
with by a declaratory judg- 
ment,” says the complaint, the 
university “will be faced with 
hundreds of different claims . 
which would in turn result in ab- 
solutely unbearable economic, legal and 
administrative burdens.” 

Although class-action suits are al- 
most always filed on behalf of a group 
of people with a common grievance, the 
Southern Illinois suit is being brought 
against a class of defendants—a switch 
that the university’s lawyer, John Fier- 
ich, says is perfectly legal under Illinois 
common law. In fact, he and President 
Derge maintain that the suit will actu- 
ally benefit everyone concerned. By 
making it unnecessary for the faculty 
members to bring suit over the firings. 
they explain, the university may be mak- 
ing it easier for them to find other jobs: 
some institutions refuse to hire people 
who have sued other universities. Says 
Derge: “Some faculty members can’t af- 


ford a long and expensive legal battle 
We're saving them hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in legal fees.” 

The fired faculty members view the 
situation in a somewhat different light 
“I feel as though I'm being sued for no 
damn reason other than that I'm being 
fired.” says Robert R. Harrell, a ten- 
ured associate professor of English and 
one of the six defendants. As head of 
the local chapter of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors—the 
official guardian of academic freedom 
and tenure—Harrell is particularly con- 
cerned by what he believes was a lack 
of due process in the hurried head chop- 
ping. The budget cuts were recommend- 
ed, not ordered, he notes, “and there has 
been no granting of hearings, no effort 





FIRED S.1.U. PROFESSOR ROBERT HARRELL 
No security in tenure. 


to try to keep faculty on.” The AAUP 
has condemned the firings and retained 
a lawyer for the defendants, but as yet 
no countersuit has been filed 

The Southern Illinois fight is being 
watched by educators for its impact on 
tenure, which is already under attack at 
other universities. “This is the biggest 
thing hitting higher education in well 
over a generation,” says Harrell. “If the 
university accomplishes its purpose, it 
will have effectively destroyed tenure.” 
Counters Fierich: “I don’t see that at all 
I think we're simply going to define cer- 
tain areas of tenure.” Whatever the out- 
come, it seems likely that after the events 
at Southern Illinois, tenured professors 
can no longer be certain that they have 
permanent job security. 
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Theater in America 
is alot more than just Broadway. 


Theater is thriving all over America. It 
J as a strong community 


has emer 









art al repertory theaters are receiv- 
ing us attention. Summer stock, 


road companies, campus and dinner 
theaters are all finding enthusiastic 
ences 

But, even the most highly acclaimed 
productions have not reached the 
wide audiences they deserve 


“Theater In America” 
is why Exxon and the Corpora 
tion for Public Broadcasting are pre- 








senting ‘‘Theater in America," pro- 
duced by WNET/13 New York. Here is 
a weekly television series featur- 








some of the finest American thea- 
from all over America 
You can see a touching and clever 
San Francisco production of Cyrano 
ergerac. A delightfully sophisti- 

















musical comedy from Louisville 
rom New York, King Lear starring 
mes Earl Jones, Gorky’s Russian 
classic Enemie plus Kaufman and 
Lardner’s comedy June ) 
Theater in America ures both 
ical and current works of e» 
dinary quality. They will be 
weekly starting We sday, 



























23, at 8:30 P.M., on your Public Broad 
casting Service station 


Exxon and the Arts 
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An Age of Kings 


e, Repertory Theatre 
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the third time with a 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





20 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette; FTC Report SEPT.’7 





A Swimmer’s Tale 


| HEARD THE OWL CALL MY NAME 
by MARGARET CRAVEN 
166 pages. Doubleday. $4.95. 


Engagingly enough, the first new 
bestselling work of fiction in the US. 
for the new year of 1974 turns out to be 
a fine, small, odd book set in a Cana- 
dian Indian village. It was written more 
than eight years ago, and considering 
the delay, one might assume that the 
manuscript, scribbled by some tribal 
chieftain, had perhaps moldered under 
a totem pole until discovered by a nosy 
anthropologist or Royal Canadian 
Mountie. Not so. The author is an en- 
ergetic, white-haired American woman, 
now 72, named Margaret Craven. The 
history of her book, from benign neglect 
to some national celebrity, offers wry 
commentary on the ways of commerce 
and the world of publishing. 

Nine years ago, dutifully wearing a 
skirt because she'd been told that Ca- 
nadians can't stand American women 
in slacks, Miss Craven journeyed north 
by small boat from Vancouver into the 
Queen Charlotte Straits of British Co- 
lumbia in search of adventure and ma- 
terial. Her trip ended at the top of King- 
come Inlet, in a village of the Kwakiutl 
Indians. Kingcome is a place of icy wa- 
ter, deep, fir-trimmed inlets, returning 
salmon, foraging killer whales, over- 
whelming beauty and, for the once 
proud Kwakiutls, overwhelming sad- 
ness. Even the young are not sure they 
can face going “outside” to school and 
trying to live like white men. But they 
all know that the old tribal ways are 
dying 

Margaret Craven, a journalist and 
short-story writer, stayed on for weeks 
at Kingcome: listening, interviewing, 
taking notes. Like many another writer 
in similar circumstances, she resolved 
that she would get it all down before it 
was gone forever. What she finally pro- 
duced was / Heard the Owl Call My 
Name, a blend of fact and imagination 
that can better be described as a prose 
elegy than a novel. 

Boiled Candlefish. The device that 
transforms the book into fiction is rude 
enough. Everything that Margaret Cra- 
ven swiftly experienced and loved about 
the Kwakiutls is gradually learned by 
a young Anglican vicar, Mark Brian. 
He is fatally ill but does not know it, 
and has been sent to the village by his 
bishop to “learn enough of life to be 
ready to die.” Much of Mark’s story 
is presented as a marvelously compact 
and compelling semidocumentary. The 
reader meets the old and the young of 
the village, learns that much of the 
tribe’s food is customarily spread with 
a kind of butter called gleena, made 
from slow-boiled candlefish, and is con- 
vinced that the elders mysteriously 
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know whenever a stranger is coming 
The Book of Common Prayer and In- 
dian rituals reinforce each other as 
Mark helps the Kwakiutls transfer their 
tribal dead from a dilapidated tree- 
house burial site to newly hallowed 
ground. 

Toward the end, creaky moments 
occur (Mark, for example, eventually 
learns that he is about to die, but he is 
killed off through a highly fortuitous 
landslide). No matter. As the book pro- 
gresses, the plight of the Kwakiutls, 
poised on the edge of an uncertain fu- 
ture with only memories of the past to 
guide them, poignantly parallels and 


HARLIN SMITH 





AUTHOR MARGARET CRAVEN 
Love among the Kwakiutls. 


illuminates Mark’s fate (and indeed the 
fate of Everyman) at the point of death 
He finds himself trying to draw met- 
aphorical comfort from the cycles of 
nature, and such recurring experiences 
as the fact that often when the boat 
that he and an Indian friend used to 
visit distant parishes seemed headed 
straight into a steep island cliff, “at 
the last moment they found some little 
finger of sea waiting to lead them on.” 
Mark’s only close kin is a twin sister, 
and he learns that the Indians, who re- 
vere the salmon and refer to it as “the 
swimmer,” regard twins as somehow 
magical and call them “swimmers” too. 
Briefly he ponders the salmon’s mys- 
terious movement across the world to 
a fulfillment that occurs only at the mo- 
ment of death. 

These are ancient consolations. For 
the most part without undue bathos, 
Margaret Craven lends them a somber 


dignity and even a kind of resigned joy 
that seems neither foolish nor delusive 
Yet when she finished the book in 1966 
and her agent offered it around, New 
York publishers did not want to buy. It 
was “beautifully written,” they said, but 
also offbeat, old-fashioned, occasionally 
sentimental, not very dramatic. Clarke, 
Irwin, a Toronto publishing house, did 
buy it, however. Launched with little 
publicity in 1967, it eventually sold 
48,000 hardback copies—a considerable 
success in Canada. 

It was not until 1973, after the Gen- 
eral Electric Theater bought the film 
rights, that New York publishers final- 
ly became interested. The U.S. edition 
was planned for the late spring of 1974 
until CBS and the GE. Theater an- 
nounced a pre-Christmas TV showing, 
and / Heard the Owl Call My Name was 
rushed into bookstores in late Decem- 
ber. The movie was not shot in King- 
come, and as Mark Brian, British Actor 
Tom Courtenay mainly conveyed the 
kind of constrained sanctity that gives 
religion a bad name. Almost overnight, 
and for the wrong reasons, an indiffer- 
ent film helped turn a good book into a 
bestseller. 

Margaret Craven, who is at work on 
a new book in Sacramento, Calif., where 
she has lived for 22 years, says she does 





ACTOR TOM COURTENAY IN TV FILM 


not need “huge amounts of money.” But 
she is naturally glad that more people 
are going to reflect upon Kingcome vil- 
lage and its people. Like Mark Brian. 
she is a “swimmer.” Her own twin 
brother Wilson died in 1971 after a long 
fight with cancer. In J Heard the Owl 
Call My Name, an old woman, probing 
back into the lost customs of her child- 
hood, recalls: “And the young men 
strolled through the village singing the 
old love songs, and the songs were al- 
ways of absence and of sorrow, and they 
spoke from the heart.” Margaret Cra- 
ven understands that kind of love song 
very well. = Timothy Foote 
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Arms and the Man 


IT GAVE EVERYBODY SOMETHING TO DO 
by LOUISE THORESEN with E.M, NATHANSON 
346 pages. Evans. $8.95. 


It was a blind date in a thousand 
On Jan. 29, 1958, Louise Banich, a car- 
penter’s daughter, was what the dating- 
game pragmatists of the day called 
“fixed up” with William Erness Tho- 
resen III. He was not only a son of the 
president of Chicago’s Great Western 
Steel Corp. but tall, handsome and 
charming as well. At 20, Bill Thoresen 
was also something of a cutup. He al- 
ready had a record for shoplifting vi- 
olations and assault-and-battery arrests 
But. as Louise explains in her account 
of the twelve years she spent trying to 
wear William's dangerously cracked 
glass slipper, “He made my life excit- 
ing, and he needed me.” 

Just how much William needed Lou- 
ise became evident during their two-year 
courtship. On a motor trip through 
Maine in the summer of ‘59, he got her 
to help him steal three brand-new ca- 
noes and a trailer. By the time they were 
married on New Year's Day, 1960, she 
had evolved from a dutiful daughter, 
honor student and respected Chicago 
schoolteacher into an accomplished 
shoplifter and companion of an obvious- 
ly disturbed boy. 

Bags and Bullets. William’s father 
refused to give his son the more than 
$600,000 in securities that he was sup- 
posedly keeping for him in a duffel bag 
stashed in a large basement vault at the 
Thoresens’ North Shore mansion. Oth- 
er duffels containing Mother Thoresen’s 
share and more than $1,000,000 worth 
of stocks and bonds were earmarked for 
William’s younger brother Richard. 
William got what he considered his 
share by stealing all the bags and re- 
fusing to return any of them until his fa- 
ther agreed not to press larceny charges. 

After the birth of their son Michael 
in 1962, Louise had to play mother, but 
William carried on much as before. He 
buttered up his brother Richard, who 
had got hold of his own duffel bag con- 
taining $1.1 million. Then William 
conned Richard into believing that he 
was his partner in a drug-stealing 
scheme. He also got him to make his 
older brother the beneficiary of a new 
will. In 1965 Richard was found dead 
in a parked car with a bullet hole be- 
hind his right ear 

The police could never decide 
whether Richard's death was murder or 
suicide. William, meanwhile, set out to 
become the largest private collector of 
military weapons in the country. He had 
an unfocused plan to become a dealer 
and director of his own gun museum, a 
sort of cross between Abercrombie & 
Fitch and a National Guard armory 
Even though he could not secure the 
necessary federal license, William was 
still able to acquire weapons from le- 
gitimate arms dealers, and he steadily 
collected scores of pistols, rifles, ma- 
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chine guns, mortars, land mines, plus 
crates of ammunition and even a 
37-mm. antitank cannon 

Both he and Louise were repeatedly 
arrested on an assortment of gun 
charges. Still, the growing Thoresen ar- 
senal spread from room to room in their 
large half-renovated mansion in the Pa- 
cific Heights section of San Francisco 
When the police and Government 
agents finally confiscated his 70 tons of 
weapons in April 1967, a U.S. Attorney 
remarked: “The guy has so many mu- 
nitions, I don’t know whether the Gov- 
ernment should prosecute him or nego- 
uate with him.” 

For Louise, the years between ‘67 
and ‘70 were a blur of legal entangle- 
ments, beatings by William and at- 
tempts to care for their young son, as 
well as inner conflict about whether to 
leave a deranged and increasingly bru- 
tal husband 

The last problem was solved on the 
morning of June 10, 1970. According to 


LOUISE & WILLIAM THORESEN IN 1966 
A gun on top of the dresser. 


Louise, William, under the influence of 
LSD, beat her and then confessed that 
he had arranged his brother's death and 
later killed the hired assassin himself. 
As William started toward her again, 
Louise shot him with a revolver that had 
been sitting casually on the dresser for 
months. After a lurid trial, she was ac- 
quitted on grounds of self-defense. Mrs 
Thoresen now lives with Son Michael 
in a rented house not far from the site 
of the mansion / arsenal. She is in the an- 
tique business. 

A bizarre story, even by California 
standards. It gathers strength by piling 
up appalling facts. But, as told to Film 
Writer and Novelist E.M. (The Dirty 

zen) Nathanson, Jt Gave Everybody 
Something to Do fails to convince a ca- 
sual reader of the author's contention 
that from first to last, charming William 
“manipulated” her into doing bad 
things. If anything, her plight seems to 





have been compounded by a confusion 
between her love for William and her 
need to be needed by him (a conflict that 
should not be too facilely dismissed). 
Charming William emerges asa gro- 
tesque blowup of the consumer ethic 
vainly trying to fill the emptiness of 
his life with meaningless objects. Of 
course, from the point of view of those 
who willingly serviced his obsessions for 
a price, he was the customer who was al- 
ways right @R.Z. Sheppard 


Drawing Nye 
ANEURIN BEVAN: A BIOGRAPHY, 
VOL. Il, 1945-1960 

by MICHAEL FOOT 

692 pages. Atheneum. $13.95. 


Aneurin was a 7th century Welsh 
warrior-bard, and Aneurin Bevan aptly 
bore his name. Roaring into the House 
of Commons in 1929, the original An- 
gry Young Man, he became—second 
only to his archfoe, Winston Churchill 
—the most hypnotic orator and contu- 
macious politician of 20th century Brit- 
ain. One of seven surviving sons of a 
Monmouthshire miner who died of lung 
disease, “ Nye” Bevan, even in his plum- 
my days as a Buckinghamshire squire 
and playboy of the West End world, nev- 
er forgot or forgave the hardscrabble ex- 
istence eked out by the working folk of 
his native valleys. His principal mon- 
ument is Britain’s National Health Ser- 
vice, still the model of womb-to-tomb 
medical care. 

False Teeth. As Minister of Health 
and (at 47) youngest Cabinet member 
in Britain's first postwar Labor govern- 
ment, Bevan not only carried the cam- 
paign to socialize medicine but charmed 
the stethoscopes off the doctors with a 
sound financial program and an appeal 
to the Hippocratic conscience, delivered 
in lilting Celtic cadences. In one of sev- 
eral exits and expulsions, he quit the 
Cabinet in protest against the govern- 
ment’s decision to levy a small fee for pa- 
ents’ spectacles and dentures. Partly as 
a result, Labor was turned out of office 
in 1951; the electorate bit the hand that 
had fed it, with Bevan’s false teeth 

Nye recklessly ignored Oscar 
Wilde's advice: “A man cannot be too 
careful in his choice of enemies.” In the 
darkest days of the Hitler war, Bevan ac- 
cused Churchill of “petrified adoles- 
cence.” (The patrician Prime Minister, 
in the course of their 26-year feud, called 
Bevan a “squalid nuisance” and later 
“Minister of Disease.) In one of the 
worst gaffes of his career, Bevan 
denounced Conservatives—presumably, 
all 8,093,858 Britons who had voted the 
Tory ticket in 1945—as “lower than ver- 
min.” Nor were his own leaders spared 
Nye’s spiced tongue. He thought of his 
Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, as a 
Mirabeau and an archmediocrity. He 
called the humane and thoughtful Hugh 
Gaitskell, Attlee’s successor as party 
leader, a “desiccated calculating ma- 
chine.” Nye was, as Michael Foot amply 
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documents, his own worst enemy—al- 
though, as Labor Foreign Minister Er- 
nest Bevin once retorted, “Not while I'm 
alive, he ain't.” 

In this second, concluding volume 
of Bevan, Author Foot acknowledges 
that Nye was by conventional reckoning 
a failed man. The main reason he nev- 
er made it from a dirt-floored cottage 
to No. 10 Downing Street was not his 
reckless invective but a stubborn insis- 
tence on such highly unpopular policies 
as Britain’s retention of its own nuclear 
deterrent. “We should not,” said Nye 
in one of his most famed declarations, 
“go naked into the conference cham- 
ber.” Though he and Jennie Lee, his 
tough Scottish wife and fellow M.P., sel- 
dom lacked caviar or claret, Bevan 
railed eloquently against the I'm-all- 
right-Jack, never-had-it-so-good _politi- 
cal climate in which Britain’s working 
class celebrated its deliverance from de- 
privation and indignity. Throughout his 
career he was consistently portrayed by 
the press, in Foot’s phrase, as “half boor, 
half buffoon.” the Bolshevik Caliban 
from Ebbw Vale. The Labor Party in 
the end conferred the leadership on 
blander, more predictable men 

Michael Foot, a close associate of 
Bevan’s and since Nye’s death in 1960 
the M.P. from his old constituency of 
Ebbw Vale. has completed what is ob- 
viously a labor of love, with personal in- 
sights and inside information rarely 
available to a political biographer. He 
depicts, to be sure, a Nye in shining ar- 
mor. He also makes clear that with Bev- 
an’s demise the fire went out of the belly 


of British socialism. ®& Michael Demarest 
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She 
thought 
nobody 
cared. 


When our caseworker took this picture, 
four-year-old Ana Maria was sure no- 
body cared about her troubles. 

She was on the verge of tears and 
begging to be taken to “that other world 
of the big city’ so she could work and 
buy a pair of shoes—for her Daddy! 

You see, Ana Maria’s family lived in 
a highland village of Guatemala. The 
corn crop failed, they were being put out 
of their three room shack, and her father 
earned only 40¢ a day selling firewood 
barely enough to buy one meal of beans 
and tortillas for his family. 
| He carried the wood on his back and 
had to walk ten miles to peddle it in the 
city. His shoes were scraps of rubber tied 
to his feet with string. 

And little Ana Maria was positive 
that if her Daddy just had some shoes 

. everything would be all right. 

Our caseworker comforted Ana Maria, 
and explained that a little girl her age 
would be lost in the city . . . but there 
was another answer, another way to 
keep the family together. 

After her mother and father were in- 
terviewed, Ana Maria was enrolled in a 
CCF-affiliated Family Helper Project 
and a sponsor was found for her 
someone who did care what happened 
to Ana. 

Her family received emergency shelter 
and food, her father began learning a 
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trade and her mother learned to sew. 
Ana Maria received clean clothes, medi- 
cal attention and the security of being 
loved by her CCF sponsor. 

Won't you be a person who cares and 
sponsor a child like Ana Maria? For 
only $12 a month you can share your 
blessings with a child. 

Just fill out the sponsor application, 
mail your first monthly check and in 
about two weeks you will receive the 
child’s photograph, personal history, 
address, and a description of the project 
where the child receives assistance. 

You may write to the child, and you 
will receive letters direct from overseas, 
in the child's language along with an 
English translation. (Housemothers or 
caseworkers help children too young 
to write.) 

You will also receive an annual prog- 
ress report, and if you want the child to 
have a special gift, you may send a 
check and the entire amount will be 
forwarded, along with your instructions 
to our overseas staff. 

So please . won't you become a 
CCF sponsor? Today ? Thanks so much 

Sponsors urgently needed this month 
for children in: India, Brazil, Philippines 
Indonesia and Guatemala. (Or let 
select a child for you from our emer 
gency list.) 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


girl in 
(Country). 


Choose a child who needs me most. 
1 will pay $12 a month. I enclose first 
_____. Send me child's 
name, story, address and picture. 
I cannot sponsor a child but want to 
give $ : 
Please send me more information 


| 
| 

| wish to sponsor a — boy 
payment of $ 

| 

| 

' 





Name = 
Address 
City 
State Zip 

Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Govern- 
ment's Advisory Committee on Voluntary For- 


cign Aid. Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians 
Write 1407 Yonge. Toronto, 7 TI 9714 
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If gas pains persist, try Volkswagen. 


A VW es a long way in relieving 
problems—by getting terrific gas mileage 

It also rel s those little headaches—by 
needing pints of oil instead of quarts. And not 
needing antifreeze 

Plus it gets rid of nervous upsets due to 


5 
et, you're provided with the best 
care any car can have...in sickness and in health 
The fact is Volkswagen can cure lots of 
problems that most cars can't. 
Maybe you should take two. 
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JAN RICHARDSON & RICHARD PASCO IN TITLE ROLE OF RICHARD I 


Toppled King/Torn Mind 


The enterprising Brooklyn Academy 
of Music (TIME, Jan. 14) is currently en- 
livening the borough with a four-month 
British Theater Season. With a flare of 
trumpets, a skirl of bagpipes and a wel- 
coming speech from London-born, Brook- 
lyn-bred New York City Mayor Abra- 
ham Beame, the Royal Shakespeare 
Company inaugurated the season with 
Richard II and Sylvia Plath 

It is the U.S. debut for the R.S.« 
which ranks second only to the National 
Theater (originally the Old Vic) in pres- 
tige among British repertory companies 
Some London drama critics even prefer it 
to the older troupe. Playgoers’ expecta- 
tions were high, perhaps too high. While 
these two idiosyncratic productions have 
not precisely dashed those expectations 
they have perceptibly dampened them 


RICHARD II. This is not one of Shake- 
speare’s master plays, and it has no titan 
of a hero at its epicenter. But it can be a 
wonderfully engrossing drama, and it 
does contain grand, stirring and passion- 
ate speeches. In this presentation the 
play is reduced to a tepid tempest in a 
cracked teacup 

Richard is a vain monarch 
laughs at the discomfiture of his nobles, 
ravages their estates, and surrounds 
himself with fops and flatterers. Too late 
he finds himself deserted and his angry 
lords allied to his enemy Bolingbroke 
who marches triumphantly across Eng- 
land to secure Richard's abdication and 
his crown 

To personify Richard's weakness, 
lan Richardson plays the King as a kind 
of drag queen. This is disastrous. The ep- 


who 
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icene approach robs the audience of the 
pity it should feel for Richard's painful 
self-knowledge in adversity, and mutes 
his ringing defense of the divine prerog- 
atives of kingship: “The breath of world- 
ly men cannot depose the deputy elected 
by the Lord.” 

In a play laced with some of Shake- 
speare’s most musical poetry, Richard- 
son delivers his lines with inflexible met- 
ronomic monotony. Only Richard Pasco 
as Bolingbroke has a regal voice and 
bearing. He and Richardson switch roles 
at every other performance, but Pasco 


does not alter the effete interpretation of 


the King 

In a production that is stilted, man- 
nered and ludicrously stylized, Director 
John Barton appears to have rummaged 
through Peter Brook’s wastebasket for 
directorial inspiration while scanting 
Shakespeare's genius 


SYLVIA PLATH. Romantic cults seem to 
spring up rapidly round poets who die 
young. An element of thanatophilia en- 
ters into the worship of such poets. It is 
somehow felt that they were purified by 
dying and spared the physical and mor- 
al corruption to which ordinary mortals 
are subject 

Think of Shelley, who died by 
drowning and whose heart was snatched 
from the funeral pyre by his fellow ro- 
mantic, Trelawney. Or of Dylan Thom- 
as, a sacrificial votary of drink (Olympi- 
an draughts, of course). Since the winter 
day in 1963 when Sylvia Plath turned on 
the gas and laid her head in her kitchen 
oven, she has become a goddess of the 
thanatophiliacs 

Latterly, she has also become a 
symbolic figure to women’s liberation- 


ists, who think of her as a victimized 
woman. Plath was broke and alone with 
her two small children when she died 
But the poems show that morbidity had 
always been her native element. In the 
Ariel poems, published posthumously, 
madness is her theme, her scream and 
her doom. Ominous presences lurk in 
the shadows of her lines. Objects, col- 
ors, odors, nature itself claw at the raw, 
chafed nerves of her being. In these 
last works she was half in love with 
death and courted it to attain the only 
peace that her tormented spirit could 
apparently know 

All this is abundantly plain in the 
R.S.C.’s staged reading from her works 
The trouble is that there is nothing to 
dramatize. The lines are autotelic. Add- 
ing facial expressions, making gestures, 
moving about the stage, even if done by 
three women instead of one, provide no 
additional dramatic dimension. Nor do 
they evoke any emotion or achieve any 
resonance that does not already exist on 
the printed page 

The women (Brenda Bruce, Estelle 
Kohler, Louise Jameson) have good 
voices, speak with commendable clarity, 
and represent varying facets of Sylvia 
Plath’s personality. The stage is almost 
bone bare. The women wear what look 
like white nightgowns in the first act, 
and white surgical gowns and caps in 
Act IL. This effects a contrast with the 
Stygian-dark moods and bloodletting 
images of the poems. 

The hall of the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music in which Sylvia Plath is 
being presented offers audiences a tier 
of backless stone-hard benches set so 
closely together that one playgoer's 
knees poke into another playgoer’s back 
Combined with Plathian dementia, it 
is a rather grim evening for body and 
soul #T.E.Kalem 


BRENDA BRUCE IN SYLVIA PLATH 
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Recurring Nightmares 


It was examination time, and the 
student realized that he had totally ne- 
glected one course. Worse yet, he did 
not even know where the exam was to 
be held. Panic engulfed him—and then 
he awoke. It was all a dream, but it was 
a dream that he had sweated out re- 
peatedly after his graduation in 1940, 
E.C.K. Read wrote in the letters col- 
umn of Harvard Magazine last August. 

Read was not alone in having that 
recurrent nightmare. In subsequent 
months, more than 60 graduates, rang- 
ing in age from 22 to 65, have written 


MICHAEL WITTE FOR Time 





CARTOONIST’S DREAM 
Freud had the same problem. 


to the magazine to describe similar ex- 
periences. “It is the only dream I ever 
have,” wrote Anstiss Hammond Drake, 
*62. “My recurring dream is even worse. 
I plead with the dean, who usually re- 
sembles Joseph Goebbels, that I never 
even signed up for the course,” wrote 
Bruce H. Zeiser, ’45. 

Nor, it appears, is the dream unique 
to Harvard. Bemused editors of the 
Princeton Alumni Weekly reprinted 
Read’s dream and were in turn deluged 
with the nightmarish tales of Princeto- 
nians. Some readers reported that their 
wives—Wellesley and Radcliffe alum- 
nae—also had the same problem. 

The outpouring of letters was some- 
thing of a surprise to sleep researchers, 
because continually repeated dreams are 
rare, When they do occur, they gener- 
ally mean that the individual is stuck 
with some emotional problem, most doc- 
tors agree. Says Dr. Julius Segal, a dream 
psychologist at the National Institute of 
Mental Health: “Repeated dreams are 
generally attempts to come to terms with 
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particularly intense emotional material: 
hostile situations with a spouse, prob- 
lems with parents or an accident.” Bat- 
tle dreams are the most common and 
can plague ex-soldiers for years after ev- 
ery war. Frequently the veteran dreams 
that he is crouching in a trench. Once 
the trauma of war fades with time, such 
dreams generally disappear. 

But not so examination dreams, 
which often persist into old age. Suggests 
New York Psychoanalyst Dr. Charles 
Fisher: “In older people, they may have 
to do with the feeling of failing powers, 
helplessness or hopelessness.”” Other re- 
searchers believe that the dream implies 
the fear of failure to perform well in 
some specific current undertaking. 

Harvard Psychiatrist Randolph 
Catlin says that “anxiety dreams” may 
help displace present-day tensions with 
a more familiar and manageable past 
experience—like exam taking. When 
the exam was truly traumatic, the sleep- 
er may be dreaming about it again and 
again in order to gain control of it. 

Even Sigmund Freud often relived 
botany, zoology and chemistry finals in 
his sleep. But in The Interpretation of 
Dreams, he noted a comforting aspect of 
the nagging nightmares: they seem to be 
experienced only by people who pass 
their exams, never by those who fail. If 
Freud was right, one consolation for col- 
lege students who flunk today is that 
they will be spared recurring dreams of 
their failure tomorrow. 


Such Good Friends 


We must realize that we have a 
choice: we are responsible for our own 
good time... 

When you do something you are 
proud of, dwell on it a little, praise 
yourself for it, relish the experience, 
take it in. 


Homilies like these, delivered by 
two little-known Manhattan psychoana- 
lysts, fill a 54-page book that is selling at 
the rate of 10,000 a week. How to Be 
Your Own Best Friend (Random House; 
$4.95) is indeed heralded by some of its 
250,000 readers as this year’s Jonathan 
Livingston Seagull, promising yet anoth- 
er flight to happiness. 

The book has been touted by show- 
biz types like Actor Anthony Perkins, 
Columnist Rex Reed and Playwright 
Neil Simon (if he’s gloomy, he says, he 
downs it twice a day like a pill, with a 
glass of water). To be sure, some of these 
enthusiasts whose advertised endorse- 
ments boosted the book’s sales happen to 
be patients of Mildred Newman and 
Bernard Berkowitz—the husband-and- 
wife team who wrote the book with the 
help of a friend, Jean Owen. But the 
bestseller obviously has other less preju- 
diced fans as well. “It seems like some- 
thing a good friend would say to you,” 
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explains Bonny Simmons, a California 
real estate broker. Another reader cred- 
its How to Be Your Own Best Friend with 
enabling her to pass her driver's test af- 
ter having flunked it seven times. 

As its title suggests, the book is a psy- 
chiatric pep talk in the long tradition of 
self-help books that provide what Psy- 
chiatrist Karl Menninger once called 
“bibliotherapy.” Children used to learn 
how to live from their parents, notes 
Herbert C. Kelman, professor of social 
ethics at Harvard. But now “every gen- 
eration is on its own and often seeks a 
packaged way of acquiring wisdom.” 

Gentle Persuasion. The Berko- 
witz-Newman brand of wisdom is 
vaguely Adlerian (Berkowitz attended 
the Alfred Adler Institute after taking 
his Ph.D. at New York University). Ad- 
ler invented the term inferiority com- 
plex, and the book is aimed at people 
with shaky self-esteem. As Adler did, it 
recommends strengthening the ego and 
urges self-determination. Sometimes, at 
least. Actually the authors want to have 
it both ways: “When you try to do it all 
out of will power, you are not treating 
yourself with respect. You are making 
the assumption that change has to be im- 
posed from above, that your self doesn’t 
have its own impulse to do better.” But 
they add: “You need to learn to work 
with yourself, to use your will power on 
the side of yourself. Of course, that 
doesn’t mean you can’t use some gentle 
persuasion.” 

Manhattan Psychiatrist James Bax- 
ter argues that such roundabout reason- 
ing is contradictory. Nevertheless, he 
says, the book is appealing because “a 
bedrock of respect for oneself is essen- 
tial, and today we are rampant with self- 
recrimination. The U.S. is having a cri- 
sis of conscience unparalleled since the 
Civil War.” 

Gary Schwartz, assistant professor 
of psychology at Harvard, agrees that 
the tenor of the times makes people long 
for “more control over their own lives. 
Like biofeedback, the book promises a 
way to achieve that control.” Adds Mil- 
dred Lerner, past president of the Na- 
tional Psychological Association for 
Psychoanalysis: “In today’s alienated so- 
ciety, nobody’s got a best friend. People 
want a way to nurture themselves.” 

Not everyone, however. Many peo- 
ple who got the book as a Christmas 
present found it juvenile, boring or sim- 
plistic. Psychiatrists, too, object to its su- 
perficiality. Many of them complain that 
it says too little about unconscious mo- 
tivation and that it implies that a few 
hours of reading will substitute for years 
of psychotherapy. But generally it is re- 
garded as a harmless way to invest $4.95. 
Says David Orlinsky, a University of 
Chicago psychologist: “It’s cheaper than 
tranquilizers. Why shouldn't publishers 
as well as pharmaceutical houses make 
money?” 
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Your jeweler can show you many exciting bands starting as low as $100. 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. A diamond is forever. 








@ymoon was domesti¢ champagne 
in a cold water flat. And a weekend of dreams. 
Whichymiraculously, have ome true. 








with my funny ears. 
A "18th century farmhouse, 
almogiipaid for. (Still hard to heat.) 
Monight’s our anniversary, and! intend 
off your feet. 
ing for your hand all over again. 







Buy one of these GE Central Air Conditioners 
or GE Weathertron' Heat Pumps by February 28 
and we'll give you up to a ‘100 cash refund. 


Even in these days of inflation, $100 is a lot of 
money. So, for that matter, is $50. 

Wouldn't it be smart to take advantage of GE's 
offer and receive a nice fat check in the mail? 

A natural question for you to ask is: “Why is 
GE giving me this money?” The answer is that 
right now product inventories are high and dealer 
installation crews are not as busy as they will be 
in the warm months. 

So, starting January Ist and continuing 
through February 28th homeowners can get this 
cash refund by buying a new General Electric 
central air conditioner or Weathertron Heat Pump 
from any participating GE dealer. 


Buy one of our Executive model Air Condi- 
tioners (TA-E1A) and we'll send you a check for 
$100. Buy one of our Deluxe models (TA-RIC or 
TA-RID) and we'll send you $50. 

Or, buy a GE Weathertron Heat Pump that 
both heats and cools your home and keeps it com- 
fortable all year round. You get a $50 cash refund 
on the 24,000 through 60,000 BTUH units. 

These refund checks are mailed directly to you 
from the General Electric Company and have 
nothing to do with the fine off-season value your 
participating GE dealer will be ready to offer. 

You'll find him in the Yellow Pages under “Air 


* Conditioning Equipment and Systems”’ 


GENERAL (6) ELECTRIC 


Offer void in Maryland, California or where prohibited, taxed or restricted by law. 












King Size 
or Deluxe IOO's 


Wild evalicomilicrs 
\WiloMaareleiamrely(o) 
America’s quality cigarette. 
Kent. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


Kings: 16mg. “tar,” 10mg. nicotine; That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
10's: 19 mg. “tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Sept. '73 
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tats) Grand Marquis Option. This may well be the ultimate luxury in 
1 medium price car. Your touch tells you: in the plush velours, rich leathers, M = RG U RY 
leek vinyls, p carpeting. You sense an unsparing concern for your com- 
cela lamerelelalators: de ‘tails: passenger assist handles, individualized map read- 
lamp, sf pee ock, automatic transmission, power steering brakes lnm actinides dacaiatl Gord» 
rey | standard. So are vinyl roof and steel-belted radials “And Flee lel hs 
runs on re; nee gas. Other features on Marquis Brougham are optional. 








